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IN THE STRANGE SOUTH SEAS 
In desire of many marvels over sea, 
When the new made tropic city sweats and roars, 
Ihave sailed with young Ulysses from the quay, 
Till the anchor rattled down on stranger shores. 


Rudyard Kipling. 


LONDON 
. EVELEIGH NASH 
: 1997 


* 


Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw 


Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw (3 February 1870 — 30 June 1953) was an Irish writer 
and traveller. Beginning in 1903, she worked as a travel writer for the Daily Graphic 
and The Times, leading her to move to the Territory of Papua, where she served as 
the informal publicist of Lieutenant Governor Hubert Murray. Prior to her travels, 
she was the editor of the Social Review, publishing many of her own works under a 
pen name, and she had worked as a sports journalist for the Irish Cyclist. Over the 
course of her life, she wrote several novels, travel books, and short stories. 


Grimshaw was born in Cloona House in Dunmurry, County Antrim, Ireland into a 
well-to-do family. Her parents were Nicholas William Grimshaw of Belfast, a wine- 
and-oil merchant, and Eleanor Grimshaw (née Newsam) of Cork. She was the fourth 
of six children. 
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Grimshaw was educated privately, first at Victoria College, Belfast, at the Pension Ré- 
taillaud in Caen, France, then Bedford College, London and Queen's College, Belfast 
but never took a degree, though it was later claimed she had been a lecturer in Clas- 
sics at Bedford Women's College. Grimshaw defied her parents’ expectations to marry 
or become a teacher, instead working for various shipping companies including as a 
publicist for the Cunard Line. She was an outdoor enthusiast and had a keen interest 
in bicycling, undertaking long cycle rides culminating in a record 338 km ride in a 24- 
hour marathon. 


In 1891, Grimshaw began her writing career when she became a sports journalist for 
Richard J. Mecredy's Irish Cyclist magazine, later becoming a sub-editor. She then 
took over the magazine's sister publication, the Social Review, which she edited until 
1903, publishing a range of content including poems, dialogues, short stories, and 
two serialised novels under a pen name. Grimshaw had long harboured a desire to 
travel the world, especially the largely unexplored Pacific Ocean, and in 1903 she was 
engaged by the Daily Graphic to report on the Pacific. She was commissioned to write 
travelogues for shipping companies to promote the Cook Islands, Fiji, Niue, Samoa, 
and Tonga. 


After a brief trip to Ireland and England, Grimshaw sailed to Papua on a commission 
from The Times and the Sydney Morning Herald, intending to stay a few months but 
remained for twenty-seven years, much of the time at Rona Falls. She became a close 
friend of Lieutenant-Governor Sir Hubert Murray and his unofficial publicist. The 
Australian government commissioned her to write a pamphlet, The New New Guinea 
to promote the country to new settlers. Grimshaw had a keen sense for adventure and 
joined exploration parties into the jungle and up the Sepik and Fly Rivers, and, in 
1933, she established a tobacco plantation with her brother Ramsay. After a period of 
illness, she moved to Kelso, New South Wales in 1936 with her brothers Ramsay and 
Osborne. 


Grimshaw was a prolific writer and her works were published in various newspapers 
and magazines. Her books often ran in multiple editions and become bestsellers in 
Australia, the United States, and England. Her first novel, Broken Away, published in 
1897, was described as a ‘New Women' novel, a feminist ideal Grimshaw identified 
with. In 1907, she published two non-fiction books detailing her experiences, From 
Fiji to the Cannibal Islands and In the Strange South Seas, illustrated with her own 
photographs. In the same year, she also published Vaiti of the islands, a fictionalised 
account of a young adventurous travelling woman. 


This adventure and romance novel is typical for Grimshaw's later writing featuring 
the unique landscape of the South Pacific islands. Grimshaw also explored other gen- 
res such as crime fiction with works including Murder in Paradise and The Missing 
Blondes, and supernatural themes such as witch doctors The Sorcerer's Stone and 
ghosts in several of her short stories. 


Grimshaw's writing has been the subject of some academic study, mostly about the 
exotic view of her life and topics. Well received at the time of publication, her works 
have been criticised for their paternalistic and racist overtones. There has also been a 
study of her writing technique, particularly with proverbs. 


CHAPTER I - Fate and Her Parcels 


LIKE an idle messenger-boy, Fate takes a long while about her rounds, but she will 
get through with them and deliver all her parcels, if you give her time enough. So, like 
the fairy tales, “it all came true,” and one bright winter afternoon a Cunard liner bore 
me away from the streets and shops and drab-coloured, huddled houses of Liverpool, 
down the muddy Mersey—off round the world. There were thousands of people on 
the quay, come to see the famous boat away, for it was Saturday afternoon, and the 
town took holiday. They had a few hours of freedom before them—then, the airless of- 
fice room, the stuffy shop, the ledger and the copying-press, and the clattering type- 
writer, the grim window giving on the dark wet street, for six long days again. Next 
year, and the year after,-just the office, the frowsy lodging, the tram car, the pen in 
the strong young fingers, the desk to stoop the broad young shoulders, the life fore- 
seen, eventless, grey for ever and for ever. And I was going round the world. It is 
three weeks later, and the big “A and A” steamer is ploughing along in the midst of a 
marvellous dazzle of diamond-spangled, pale-blue tropic sea and scorching, pale-blue 
tropic sky. 

(Note) A. and A. stands for "American and Australian route" of the Union Steam 
Ship Company of N. Z. Limited. It was once the biggest shipping line in the southern 
hemisphere and New Zealand's largest private-sector employer. It was incorporated 
by James Mills in Dunedin in 1875 with the backing of a Scottish shipbuilder, Peter 
Denny. The Steamers of the Union Line had a world-wide reputation for Splendour, 
Comfort, Luxury, Cuisine, Speed, and everything that makes a sea voyage enjoyable. 
Of a Fleet comprising 50 steamers, the following were well and favourably known in 
the Intercolonial Service: Monowai, Mararoa, Manapouri, Rotomahana, Walhora, 
Tarawera, Pateena, Hauroto, Wakatipu, Taviuni, Talune and Oonah. 


The passengers, in cool white suits and dresses, are clustered together on the prome- 
nade deck, looking eagerly over the port railing, while the captain, telescope in hand, 
points out something lying only a mile away, and says: “That’s Tiki-Hau, so now 
you've seen a South Sea Island.” We are on our way to Tahiti, a twelve-day run from 
San Francisco, and are not stopping anywhere, but as Tiki-Hau is the only glimpse of 
land we shall get until we cast anchor in Papeete, every one wants to look at it. 


Not one of us has ever seen a South Sea Island, and, we are all eager to realise this lit- 
tle fragment of our rainbow-coloured childish dreams. Is it as good as we dreamed it? 
we ask ourselves and each other. The verdict, given unanimously, is: “Yes—but not 
the same.” Here is no high green palmy peak, overhanging a waveless sea, with 
sparkling waterfalls dashing down from crag to crag, like the coloured illustrations in 
our old school prize books. 


There are, indeed, just such islands 
in the Pacific, we are told—many 
hundreds of them—but there are 
still more of the kind we are now 
looking at, which is not half so of- 
ten mentioned. All South Sea Is- 
lands are either high or low; the 
high island, with lofty mountains 
and dark, rich volcanic soil, is the 
familiar island of the picture book, 
while the low type, composed only 
of coral, is the variety to which 
Tiki-Hau belongs. 


What we can see of the island, however, is enough to set at rest any tendency to com- 
parison. None of us want anything better; none of us think there can be anything bet- 
ter, among the wonders that the Great South Seas yet hold in store. Tiki-Hau is an is- 
land of the atoll or ring-shaped type, a splendid circle of seventy and eighty-foot 
palms, enclosing an inner lagoon clear and still as glass. Outside the windy palms, a 
dazzling beach runs down to the open sea all round the island—a beach that is like 
nothing the travellers ever have seen before, for it is made of powdered coral, and is 
as white as salt, as white as starch, as white as the hackneyed snow-simile itself can 
paint it. All the island—the whole great ring, many miles in length—is coral too, 
white, branching, flowering coral under water, white, broken-coral gravel above, with 
here and there a thin skin of earth collected by a century or two of falling palm-leaves 
and ocean waste. 


Outside the magic ring the sea-waves tumble, fresh and blue, upon-the cloud-white 
sand; within, the still lagoon glows like a basin of molten emerald. Above, the enor- 
mous palm-trees swing their twenty-foot plumes of gaudy yellow-green to the rush of 
warm trade-wind, high in the burning sky. A glorious picture indeed—but one before 
which the painter well might tremble. 


Here, for the first time, we begin to understand why pictures of tropical scenes are so 
few and so unsatisfactory. Paint! what combination of coloured grease that ever came 
out of a box could hope to suggest the pale green fire of those palm-tree plumes, the 
jewel-blaze of the lagoon, the sapphire flame of the sea, the aching, blinding white- 
nesses of spray and sand? The ship steams on, the atoll fades away in the distance, 
and once more comes the changeless level of long blue empty sea. But we have seen a 
coral island, and the picture is ours for ever. 


Flying-fish, skimming and “skittering” over the surface of the waves, we have all be- 
come used to now. The first day we met them was a memorable one, all the same— 
they were so exactly what one had paid one’s money to see. Sharks have disappointed 
us so far; never a sight of the famous “black triangular fin” have we yet enjoyed, and 
the passengers have an idea that something ought to be said to the steamship com- 
pany about it. Nor have the equatorial sunsets quite kept up their stage character. 
Books of travel, and sea literature in general, have led us to expect that the sun, in the 
tropics, should go out at sunset as though Poseidon had hold of the switch down be- 
low the water line, and turned off the light the instant sun and horizon met. 


Tahiti comes at last. In the pearly light of a sunrise pure as a dawn of earliest Eden, 
we glide into the shadow of a tall, rose-painted peak, spiring eight thousand feet up 
into heaven, and anchor in the midst of a glassy mirror of violet sea. Papeéte, the 
loveliest, sweetest, and wickedest town of all the wide South Seas, lies before us—just 
a sparkle of red roofs looking out from under a coverlet of thick foliage, a long brown 
wharf and a many-coloured crowd. Across the water steals a faint strange perfume, 
unlike anything I have ever smelled before—heavy, sweet, penetrating, suggestive... 
It is cocoanut oil scented with the white tieré flower, and never, from Tahiti to Samoa, 
from Raratonga to Fiji, Yavau, Manihiki, or Erromanga, will the South Sea traveller 
lose the odour of it again. Cocoanut oil, and the nutty, heavy smell of copra (dried co- 
coanut kernel) are charms that can raise in an instant for any old island wanderer, in 
the farthest corners of the earth, the glowing vision of the wonderful South Sea world. 


... Smells are surer than sounds or sights 
To make your heartstrings crack, 
They start those awful voices o’ nights 
That whisper: “Old man, come back!” 


So I landed in Papeete, and found myself in the South Sea Islands at last. All that af- 
ternoon, like “Tommy” in Barrie’s Thrums, I kept saying to myself: “I’m here, I’m 
here!”... There was no mistake about Papeéte. It was not disappointing or disillusion- 
ing, it was only more lifelike than life, more fanciful than fancy, infinitely ahead of all 
past imaginations. There were the waving palms of picture and story, laden with im- 
mense clusters of nuts; there were the wonderful bananas, with broad green leaves 
ten and twelve feet long, enshrouding bunches of fruit that were each a good load for 
a man; there were the greenhouse flowers of home—the costly rare stephanotis, 
tuberose, gardenia—climbing all over the verandahs of the houses, and filling half- 
cultivated front gardens with stacks and bouquets of bloom. And the dug-out canoes, 
made from a single hollowed log supported by an outrigger, flitting about the glassy 
lagoon like long-legged waterflies—and the gorgeous, flamboyant trees, ablaze with 
vermilion flowers, roofing over the grassy roadway in a series of gay triumphal arches 
—and above all, beyond all, the fiery-gold sunlight, spilling cataracts of flame through 
the thickest leafage, turning the flowers to white and red-hot coals, painting the shad- 
ows under the houses in waves of ink, and bleaching the dust to dazzling snow—how 
new, how vivid, how tropical it all was! 


The native population was out in full force to see the steamer come in. So, indeed, 
were the white residents, in their freshest suits and smartest muslins, but they met 
with small attention from the little band of newcomers. It was the Tahitians them- 
selves who claimed all our interest—the famous race who had been so well liked by 
Captain Cook, who had seduced the men of the Bounty from allegiance to King 
George of England, a hundred and sixteen years ago, who were known all the world 
over as the most beautiful, the most amiable, and the most hospitable of all the South 
Sea Islanders. Some of the passengers, I fancy, expected to see them coming down to 
the shore clad in necklaces and fringes of leaves, eager to trade with the newcomers 
and exchange large pearls and thick wedges of fine tortoiseshell for knives, cloth, and 
beads.... Most of us were better prepared, however, having heard a good deal about 
Papeéte, the Paris of the South Seas, from the people of the steamer, and having re- 
alised, on our own account, that a great deal of water might run under a bridge in a 
hundred years, even here in the South Pacific. 


So the smartness of the native 
crowd surprised only a few, of 
whom I was not one. On the con- 
trary, I was surprised to find that 

here, in this big island group, with | EZ L, 

its fortnightly steamer, its large AKO) ry 
“white” town, and its bureaucratic 

French Government, some kind of a 
national dress did really still exist. 
The Tahitian men were variously at-}e 
tired, some in full suits of white, 
others in a shirt and a brief cotton 
kilt. The women, however, all wore 
the same type of dress—a flowing 
nightdress of cotton or muslin, usu- 
ally pink, pale green, or yellow, and 
a neat small sailor hat made in the 
islands, and commonly trimmed 
with a pretty wreath of shells. Most 
of them wore their hair loose, to 
show off its length and fineness— 
Tahitians have by far the most 
beautiful hair of any island race— ’ 
and not a few were shoeless, though 
nearly all had smart parasols. The 
colour of the crowd was extremely 
various, for Tahiti has more half 2 
and quarter castes than full- : ~ 

blooded natives—in Papeete at all i 

events. The darkest, however, were 

not more than tea-coloured, and in Pacific Cru isebi rel 
most instances the features were re- 
ally good. 


B.G. TAYLOR: PTY Lr 


So much one gathered in the course of landing. Later on, during the few days I spent 
in a hotel waiting for the Cook Island steamer—for, alas! I was not staying in Tahiti— 
there was opportunity for something further in the way of observation. But, it hap- 
pens to every one in Tahiti, why should I be ashamed of it? One is never fairly awake. 
It is dreamland—and what a happy dream! The golden light on the still lagoon is 
surely the “fight that never was on sea nor land”—before we sailed in under the pur- 
ple peaks of Orohena. The chanting of the coral reef far out at sea, unceasing, day and 
night, is the song the sirens sang to strong Ulysses, in the dream dreamed for all ages 
by the old Greek poet, long ago. The languorous voices of the island women, sweet 
and low as the “wind of the western sea”—the stillness of the island houses, where 
feet go bare upon the soundless floors, and music waxes and wanes so softly now and 
then in whispering songs or lightly swept piano keys, that it only blends with the long 
mysterious murmur of the wind in the rustling palm trees, to lull the senses into per- 
fect rest—these, too, are of the world of dream. 
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Something out of dreamland, also, is the little hotel —a rambling bungalow in a grass 
enclosure, overrun with vivid flowers and splendid leafage. The proprietress wel- 
comed her guests in a long lace and muslin nightgown-dress, her pretty brown feet 
bare, and her flowing wavy hair crowned with a wreath of perfumed gardenia and 
tuberose. Quite a natural part of the dream. The chamber-maids were beautiful island 
girls clad in the same garb, and they sat in the drawing-room playing the piano and 
singing wild melancholy island songs. The Chinese cook made elaborate Parisian 
cookery, and the coffee and the curry and the bread (or at least the bread-fruit) was 
picked in the garden as required. There was no visible means of shutting the door of 
the bathroom, which is very public, until a carpenter is called in, and that L-———, 
the charming proprietress, should explain with a charming smile: “Only the house 
been using it all this time,” to account completely for the deficiency—all this belongs 
unmistakably to the irresponsible dream-country. And when the warm tropic night 
drops down, and one goes wandering in the moonlight, to see for the first time the 
palm-tree plumes all glassy-silver under the radiant sky, flashing magically as they 
tremble in the faint night wind, it is more than ever the land of dream that is thus lit 
up in the soft clear dusk. So vivid is the moonlight, that one can even see the scarlet 
colour of the flamboyant flowers fallen in the dust, and distinguish the deep violet 
and hyacinthine hues of the far-off mountain peaks across the bay.... How, in such a 
place, can one waste the night in sleep? 


The market of Papeéte—one of the principal sights of the place—is held on Sunday 
mornings before sunrise. L———— calls me, herself, at some unearthly hour, not 
much after four, and I get up and dress in the warm darkness. It is the hot season at 
present and the air, night and day, is very like a hot bath, and not far behind it in 
temperature. I have been loafing about the town during the previous day in rather 
thin shoes, and my feet have been almost blistered by the heat of the ground striking 
up through light soles, so that I cannot walk very far, and am glad to find the market 
close at hand. L———-—, in a fresh muslin nightdress (she has something like fifty or 
sixty of them), acts as guide. She has put a new coronet of flowers in her hair, and be- 
fore we reach the market she proceeds to dress me up Tahiti fashion, with, long neck- 
laces of sweet white blossoms round my neck, falling all over my dress, and a heavy 
crown of closely woven gardenias on my head, instead of my hat, which she removes, 
and politely carries. She wants to pull my hair down as well, but in a temperature of 
eighty degrees the idea does not sound tempting, so I decline to follow Tahitian cus- 
tom further. Besides, there is really no knowing where she would stop! 


There is not yet a glimmer of daylight when we enter the market-place, and flaring 
lamps and torches cast huge flickering shadows all over the gay assembly. Fruit and 
fish for the most part are the wares—but such fish, and such fruit! Here one may see 
the most gorgeous shapes of gold and scarlet and green; of iridescent rose, silver, or- 
ange; of blue, brilliant as a heap of tumbled sapphire, and pearl as bright as the lining 
of a shell. Tahiti is famous for its beautiful fish, and indeed these in the market look 
almost too poetically lovely to eat. 


Then the fruit! bananas as big as cucumbers, as small as ladies’ fingers, dark red ba- 
nanas, flavoured like a peach, large bloomy ones, tasting and looking like custard 
within; smooth yellow ones, like those exported to other countries, whither the dain- 
tier fruits will not safely go—pineapple in rough-skinned heaps (one learns soon in 
Tahiti how to eat a pineapple, and that is to peel it, cut it into largest possible lumps, 
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eat the latter undiminished even if they make you speechless, and never, never, shoe 
the fruit)—oranges of several different kinds, custard-apples, rose-apples, paw-paws, 
melons, avocado pears, guavas, mangoes, and other fruits the name of which I have 
never heard—all lying together in masses under the lamplight, costing not as many 
halfpence to buy as at home they would cost shillings. 


The native beauties are here in a merry crowd, intent quite as much upon enjoyment 
as on business. Scarcely one but wears a flower behind her ear—and if you have ever 
been in the South Seas, you will know what that pretty little signal means, but if you 
have not, why then I shall not tell you—and all are so wreathed, and crowned, and 
necklaced with woven blossoms, that the air is heavy with scent, and the market- 
place looks as though the transformation scene of a pantomine were just about to be- 
gin, with a full chorus of flower-decked nymphs appearing for the dance. 


One exceedingly pretty girl, with a perfect cataract of black hair overflowing her pale 
green gown, and a pair of sparkling dark eyes that could never be matched outside 
the magic lines of Cancer and Capricorn, is making and frying pancakes with some- 
thing fruity, nature unknown, inside them. She has half a dozen French officers about 
her, enjoying breakfast and flirtation at the same time. Another, who is selling a num- 
ber of the oddest little parcels imaginable, made out of cut-up joints of bamboo, care- 
fully sealed, is doing a good trade among the coloured and semi-coloured ladies. 


L———-— says she is selling ready-made sauces, to be eaten with fish or meat, and 
adds that she herself will show me what Tahitian sauces are like later on, because 
there is no one in the whole group fit to act as scullion to her in that important matter 
—or words to the same effect. 
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Ase | | Otrange-looking mountain men 
‘ ade | |are here, dressed in shirt and kilt 


. \of cotton cloth, patterned in flow- 
_Jers and leaves as big as soup- 
plates. The former garment is a 
concession to Papeete—outside the 
town, the “pareo” or kilt alone 
forms the Tahitian full-dress suit. 
These men have come in to sell the 
” | “fei,” or wild banana, which is only 
found on the highest and most 
perilous of the mountain 
| |precipices. To get it, the Tahitian 
| must climb where not even a goat 
would venture to go, and make his 
'|way back, having secured the fruit, 
carrying a bunch that is a heavy 
load, even on level ground. Many 
are the lives that have been lost 
gathering the “fei,” but the Tahi- 
tian, like all islanders, is some- 
thing of a fatalist, and the death of 
. |one fruit gatherer never stops an- 
_}other from going a-hunting in the 
very same place next day. 


There is something about the same “fei” that is worth noting. The Tahitian ascribes to 
this variety a certain magic property, not unlike that of the fabled lotus. If you eat of 
the “fei,” he says, especially if you eat freely of it, you will fall under the spell. For 
ever, in its working, it binds you to Tahiti. You may go away, and without any inten- 
tion of returning, say goodbye to the islands, and place many thousand miles of land 
and sea between yourself and sweet Tahiti, saying to yourself that you and Papeéte 
have no more to do with one another for ever.... Yet by-and-by—some day, one knows 
not when; it may be soon, or it may be late, but it will surely come—you will return to 
Tahiti. The spell of the fei will work, and draw you back again. So the natives said, 
and I thought the fancy a pretty one, and wondered whether it had really any connec- 
tion with the lotus myth, and then forgot all about it. 


That is three years ago, and since those days I have travelled the whole world over, 
leaving Tahiti behind as one leaves a station passed long ago on a railway journey, 
upon a line that one never expects to traverse again. As I write, the snows of winter 
Britain lie thick outside my window, and a sea of Arctic coldness breaks in freezing 
green and grey upon a desolate shore. Nothing on earth seems farther away than-the 
warm blue waves, and flowers that never fade, and shining coral sands of Tahiti. 
But... there is a steamer running southward before long, and a great sunny city on the 
other side of the world where the island boats lie waiting at the quays. And one of 
those island boats, in a month or two, will carry a passenger back to Tahiti—a passen- 
ger who ate of the fei three years ago, and went away for ever, but on whom the spell 
of the magic fruit has worked—after all. 
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CHAPTER II - The History of Tahiti 


ALTHOUGH I certainly did not use the few days of my stay in Tahiti to the best ad- 
vantage—although I saw none of the public buildings of Papeéte, never set eyes on 
any of the officials of the place, and did not collect any statistics worth mentioning, I 
gathered a few crude facts of a useful kind, which are herewith offered as a sop to the 
reader, who must be informed and improved, or know the reason why. (If he would 
only go to Tahiti, that dear reader, whom, all travellers know so well and fear so 
much! if he would just spend a week lying on the coral beach, and strolling in the 
moonlight, and listening to native songs, and feeding fat on native dainties—he would 
never want to be informed of anything any more, and as to being improved... O 
Tahiti, loveliest and least conventional of the siren countries of the dear South Seas, 
can you lay your hand on your heart, and honestly declare you are improving?) 


Tahiti was discovered, not by Captain Cook, as is rather commonly supposed, but by 
Captain Wallis of H.M.S. Dolphin, in 1767. Captain Wallis formally took possession of 
the group in the name of His Majesty King George III., and Captain Cook, in the 
course of his different visits to the islands, laid the foundations of all the civilisation 
they afterwards acquired. Nevertheless, the islands are French property to-day. There 
is nothing in the Pacific better worth owning than the Society group, more fertile, 
more beautiful, more healthy, richer in valuable tropical products—and the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, an event which has been foreseen for several generations, 
will obviously add much to the importance of the islands. 


Because of these, and other excellent reasons, Great Britain, acting on the principles 
by which her colonial policy is commonly guided, allowed the Society Islands to slip 
gradually into the hands of a power better able than herself to appreciate their value, 
and the group, after thirty-seven years of “protection,” was finally taken possession of 
by France, in the year 1880. The native Queen, Pémare IV. (Pomare being a dynastic 
name like Cesar, but, unlike the latter, applied to both sexes), was allowed to retain 
her state and possessions under the French protectorate. Her successor, King Pomare 
V., who succeeded in 1877 and died in 1891, only reigned for three years. 


After the formal annexation he retained his title of king, and much of his state, but 
the power was entirely in French hands. Prince Hinoe, his heir, who would in the or- 
dinary course have occupied the throne, lives in a handsome European-built house 
near Papeete, and enjoys a good pension, but is otherwise not distinguished in any 
way from the ordinary Tahitian. 
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Pomare Dynasty 
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Under French rule, the islands have done fairly well. There were at first many regret- 
table disputes and troubles between opposing camps of missionaries, but these have 
long since been made up. Commerce is in rather a languishing state. The group ex- 
ports copra, vanilla, pearl-shell, and fruit, but the trade with America was so much on 
the down-grade during the time of my visit, that steamers were leaving the port with 
empty holds. The natives are well treated under the present system; the liquor laws, 
however, are defective, and no Tahitian, apparently, has any difficulty in obtaining as 
much strong spirits as he wants and can pay for. The disastrous effects of such care- 
lessness as this need no mention to the reader. 


It cannot be said that this is a large, or even a fair population for a group of islands 
covering 580 square miles, nor can it be denied that the numbers of the Tahitians are 
steadily on the decrease. The exact causes of the decline are disputed. European dis- 
eases of a serious kind are extremely common in the group, and consumption also is 
frequent. These are two obvious causes. Less easily reckoned are the unnamed ten- 
dencies towards extinction that follow the track of the white man through the lands of 
primitive peoples, all over the world. There can be no doubt that the old life of the Pa- 
cific—feasting, fighting, making love, and making murder: dressing in a bunch of 
leaves, and living almost as completely without thought for the morrow as the twitter- 
ing parrakeets in the mango trees—suited the constitution of the islander better than 
the life of to-day. 


It used to be amazingly lively in Tahiti, in the wild old days. Then, the Tahitian did 
not know of white men’s luxuries—of tea and sugar and tinned stuffs, lamps and 
kerosene, hideous calico shirts and gaudy ties, muslin gowns and frilled petticoats for 
the women, “bits” to make patchwork quilts with, and beds to put the quilts on, and 
matchwood bungalows to put the beds in, and quart bottles of fiery gin to drink, and 
coloured silk handkerchiefs to put away on a shelf, and creaking shoes to lame oneself 
with on Sundays. Then, he did not let or sell his land to some one in order to get cash 
to buy these desirable things; nor did his womankind, for the same reason, adopt, al- 
most as a national profession, a mode of life to which the conventionalities forbid me 
to give a name. Nor did the distractions of unlimited church-going turn away his 
mind from the main business of life, which was undoubtedly that of enjoyment. He 
had no money, and no goods, and did not want either. He had no religion (to speak 
of) and desired that still less. All he had to do was to secure a good time, and get up a 
fight now and then when things in general began to turn slow. 


It must be said that the existence of the “Areoi,” a certain secret society of old Tahiti, 
went far to minimise the risk of dullness. The members formed a species of heathen 
“Hell-Fire Club,” and they cultivated every crime known to civilisation, and a few 
which civilisation has happily forgotten. Murder, theft, human sacrifices, cannibal- 
ism, were among their usual practices, and the domestic relationships of the Society 
(which was large and influential, and included both sexes) are said to have been open 
to some criticism. They were popular, however, for they studied music and the dance 
as fine arts, and gave free entertainments to every one who cared to come. They trav- 
elled from village to village, island to island, giving “shows” wherever they went, and 
winning welcome and favour everywhere by the brilliance and originality of their im- 
proprieties. They were as wicked as they knew how, and as amusing, and as devilish, 
and as dazzling.... How the young Tahitian lad, not yet tattooed, and considered of no 
importance, must have reverenced and envied them! 
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Then there was always a native king in Tahiti in those days, and a number of big na- 
tive chiefs, each one of whom had his own little court. And there were tribal fights 
from time to time, when property changed hands, and war-spears were reddened. In 
these days, the Tahitian is undoubtedly improved. He never was a very “bad lot” all 
round, in spite of the Areois; but Civilisation, of course, had to take him in hand once 
it was known he was there, for Civilisation will not have loose ends or undusted cor- 
ners in her house, if she can help it. So the people of Tahiti were discovered, and con- 
verted, and clothed, and taught, and they gave up being Areois, and worshipping hea- 
then gods, and going about without shirts and skirts, and they went frequently to 
church, and supported their white pastors generously, and began to trade with the 
Europeans, so that the latter made much money. 


The Society Islands—which were so named in compliment to the Royal Society—lie 
between 16° and 18° south latitude, and 148° and 158° west longitude. Tahiti itself is 
much the largest, the driveway round this island being about ninety miles long. Hua- 
heine, Raiatea, Murea, Bora-Bora, and the small islands Taha’a and Maitea, are much 
less important. The only town of the group is Papeéte. Sixteen degrees only from the 
equator is hot—very hot at times—and does not allow of a really cool season, though 
the months between April and October are slightly less warm than the others, and at 
night one may sometimes need a blanket. Perhaps that is where much of its charm 
lies. There is a fascination in remoteness, hard to define, but not on that account less 
powerful. “So far away!” is a word-spell that has charmed many a sail across the seas, 
from the days of the seekers after the Golden Fleece till now. 


Papeéte was the first of the island towns that I saw, and it is so typical an example of 
all, that one description may serve for many. Imagine, then, a long, one-sided street, 
always known in every group as “the beach.” The reason is apparent—it really is a 
beach with houses attached, rather than a street with a shore close at hand. The 
stores—roomy, low, wood-built houses, largely composed of verandah—are strung 
loosely down the length of the street. Flamboyant trees, as large as English beeches, 
roof in the greater part of the long roadway with a cool canopy of green, spangled by 
bunches of magnificent scarlet flowers. Almost every house stands in a tangle of bril- 
liant tropical foliage, and the side streets that run off landwards here and there, are 
more like Botanic Gardens with a few ornamental cottages let loose among them, 
than prosaic pieces of a town—so richly does the flood of riotous greenery foam up 
over low fence tops, and brim into unguarded drains and hollows, so gorgeously do 
the red and white and golden flowers wreathe tall verandah posts, and carpet ugly tin 
roofs with a kindly tapestry of leaf, and bloom. Foot to foot and hand to hand with 
Nature stands man, in these islands, let him but relax for a moment, and—there!—she 
has him over the line!... Leave Papeéte alone for a couple of years, and you would 
need an axe to find it, when you came back. 


There are a number of hotels in Papeéte—mostly of an indifferent sort, and none too 
cheap—and there are several large cafés and restaurants, run on lines entirely 
Parisian, and a crowd of smaller ones, many owned, by Chinese, where the hard-up 
white may feed at a very small cost, pleasantly enough, if he does not ask too many 
questions about the origin and preparation of his food. There are three local newspa- 
pers, and a military band plays in the afternoons, and there are clubs of all kinds. Un- 
der all this, the native life flows on in its own way, and the Tahitian takes his pleasure 
after his immemorial fashion, as quietly and as lazily as he is allowed. 
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I have spoken hitherto of only one side of the main street. The other, which gives di- 
rectly on the sea, belongs to the Tahitian life of Tahiti. Here, a green slope of soft 
grass stretches down to the greener waters of the sparkling lagoon: delicate palms 
lean over the still sea-mirror, like beauties smiling into a glass; flamboyant and 
frangipani trees drop crimson and creamy blooms upon the grass; and, among the 
flowers, facing the sea and the ships and the dreamy green lagoon, lie the natives, old 
and young. They wear the lightest of cotton clothing, scarlet and rose and butter-cup 
yellow, and white scented flowers are twisted in their hair. Fruits of many colours, 
and roots and fish, lie beside them. They eat a good part of the day, and their dogs, 
sleeping blissfully in the shade at their feet, wake up and eat with them now and then. 
There is plenty for both—no one ever goes short of food in Tahiti. Sometimes the na- 
tives wander away to the river that flows through the town, and take a bath in its cool 
waters; returning later to lounge, and laze, and suck fruit, and dream, on the shores 
of the lagoon again. The sound of the surf, droning all day long on the coral reef that 
bars the inner lake of unruffled green from the outer ocean of windy blue, seems to 
charm them into a soft half-sleep, through which, with open but unseeing eyes, they 
watch the far-off creaming of the breakers in the sun, and the flutter of huge velvet 
butterflies among the flowers, and the brown canoes gliding like water-beetles about 
the tall-masted schooners in the harbour. With sunset comes a cooling of the heated 
air, and glowworm lights begin to twinkle through the translucent red walls of the lit- 
tle native houses scattered here and there. It will soon be dark now: after dark, there 
will be dancing and singing in the house; later, the sleeping mats will be laid out, and 
with the moon and the stars glimmering in through the walls upon their still brown 
faces, the Tahitians will sleep. 


Only a flash in the long cinematograph of the 
wonderful track that circles the globe, is 
Tahiti. I cannot tell of Murea, the marvellous 
island that lies opposite Papeete, seven and a 
half miles away, because, during the few days 
I spent in Tahiti, no boat was going there, and] | 
none could be induced to go. So I had to look 
at Murea’s splintered towers and spiring pin- 
nacles, and wonderful purple goblin palaces, 
floating high among the clouds, from the tan- 
talising distance of Papeéte harbour. Nor 
could I join some steamer friends in driving 
round the ninety-mile roadway, as we had in- 
tended—stopping in native towns, and seeing 
something of the inner life of the island—be- 
cause no one in the capital had any teams for 
hire just then, and nobody knew when there 
would be any. Some of us went up the river to 
see Pierre Loti’s bathing pool, and came back 
rather disappointed, and others drove out to 
the tomb of Pémare V., three miles from the 
town. It was a pile of concrete and stone, 
modelled after European fashions, and not 
especially interesting. 
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One of the ladies of the party wan- 
dered off with me down the beach, 
neither of us being interested in the 
resting-place of the defunct Pomare 
—and here we found plenty of food 
for mind and body both. For was 
not this a pandanus, or screw-pine, 
which we had read about, over- 
hanging the lagoon, with the 
quaintest mops of palmy foliage, 
set on long broom-handles of 
boughs, and great fruits like 
pineapples hanging among the 
leaves, and yellow and scarlet ker- 
nels lying thick on the sand below— 
the tree itself perched up on tall 
bare wooden stilts formed by the 
roots, and looking more like some- 
thing from a comic scene in a pan- 
tomime, than a real live piece of 
vegetation growing on an actual 
shore? And were not these co- 
coanuts that lay all about the beach 
under the leaning palms—nuts such 
jas we had never seen before, big as 
a horse’s head, and smooth green 
——as to outside, but nuts all the same? 


A native slipped silently from among the thick trees beside us—a bronze-skinned 
youth of eighteen or nineteen, dressed only in a light pareo or kilt of blue and white 
cotton. He stood with hands lightly crossed on his 
breast, looking at us with the expression of infinite 
kindliness and good-nature that is so characteristic 
of the Tahitian race. 


We signed to him that we wanted to drink, and he 
smiled comprehendingly, shook his head at the 
nuts on the ground, and lightly sprang on to the 
bole of the palm beside us, which slanted a little to- } 
wards the sea. Up the trunk of that tree, which in- 
clined so slightly that one would not have thought a 
squirrel could have kept its footing there, walked 
our native friend, holding on with his feet and 
hands, and going as easily as a sailor on a Jacob’s 
ladder. 


Arrived in the crown some seventy feet above, he 
threw down two or three nuts, and then descended 
and husked them for us. 
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All this time the youth is standing like a smiling bronze statue, holding the great ivory 
cup in his hands, and waiting for us to drink. We do so in turn, Ganymede carefully 
supporting the cup in his upcurved hands, and tilting it with a fine regard for our 
needs, as the water drops down in the nut like the tide on a sandy shore when the 
moon calls back the sea. 


L————, the ever-amiable, our half-caste landlady at the little bungalow hotel, all 
overgrown with bougainvillea and stephanotis, was grieved because we had seen 
nothing in the way of “sights,” and declared her intention of giving a native dinner for 
us. It was not very native, but it was very amusing. It took place in the verandah of 
the hotel, under a galaxy of Chinese lanterns, with an admiring audience of natives 
crowding the whole roadway outside, and climbing up the trees to look at us. This 
was principally because the word had gone forth in Papeéte (which owns the finest 
gossip-market in the South Seas) that the English and American visitors were going 
to appear in native dress, and nobody knew quite how far they meant to go—there be- 
ing two or three sorts of costume which pass under that classification. 


The variety which we selected, however, was not very sensational. The ladies bor- 
rowed from L————‘s inexhaustible store, draped themselves in one or other of her 
flowing nightdress robes, let loose their hair, and crowned themselves with twisted 
Tahitian corqnets of gardenia and tuberose. A scarlet flower behind each ear com- 
pleted the dress, and drew forth delighted squeaks from the handmaidens of the ho- 
tel, and digs in the ribs from L———-—, who was nearly out of her mind with excite- 
ment and enjoyment. Shoes were retained, contrary to L-———‘s entreaties, but 
corsets she would not permit, nor would she allow a hairpin or hair-ribbon among the 
party. The men guests wore white drill suits with a native pareo, scarlet or yellow, tied 
round the waist. It was a gay-looking party, on the whole, and the populace of Tahiti 
seemed to enjoy the sight. 


The dinner was served at a table, but most of the dishes were on green leaves instead 
of plates, and L———— begged us, almost with tears in her eyes, to eat the native 
dainties with our fingers, as they tasted better that way. Little gold-fish, baked and 
served with cocoanut sauce, were among the items on the menu: sucking-pig, cooked 
in a hole in the ground, fat little river crayfish, breadfruit baked and served hot, with 
(I regret to say) European butter, native puddings made of banana and breadfruit, 
and the famous raw fish. 


Some of the guests would not 
touch the latter, but the rest of us 
thought it no worse than raw oys- 
ters, and sampled it, with much 
enjoyment. I give the receipt, for 
the benefit of any one who may 
care to try it. Take any good white 
fish, cut it up into pieces about 
two inches long, and place the lat- 
ter, raw, in lime-juice squeezed 
from fresh limes, or lemon-juice, 
if limes are not to be had. Let the 
fish steep for half a day, and serve 
it cold, with cocoanut sauce. 
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L———-— gave us many French dishes with our native dinner, to suit all tastes, and 
gratify her own love of fine cookery, but these would be of little interest to recount. Of 
the other evening, when half a dozen guests of mixed nationalities began, through a 
temptation of the devil, to talk politics at ten o’clock on the verandah—of the fur that, 
metaphorically speaking, commenced to fly when the American cast the Irish ques- 
tion into the fray, and the Englishman vilified Erin, and the Irishwoman, following 
the historical precedent, called the Frenchwoman to her aid, and the latter in the 
prettiest manner in the world, got up and closed her two small hands round the 
throat of John Bull, and choked him into silence—it would not be necessary to tell, 
had not the sequel been disastrous to the fair name of our steamship party in Pa- 
peete. For a big banana spider, as big in the body as half a crown, and nearly as hard, 
came suddenly out from the stephanotis boughs, and, like a famous ancestor, “sat 
down beside” a lady of the party. This caused the politicians to rush to the aid of the 
lady, who had of course mounted a chair and begun to scream. The spider proved ex- 
tremely difficult to kill, and had to be battered with the legs of chairs for some time 
before he yielded up the ghost—one guest, who found an empty whisky bottle, and 
flattened the creature out with it, carrying off the honours of the fray. After which ex- 
citement, we all felt ready for bed, and went. 


Madame was a true prophet, I have reason to know; for many months after, the story 
of the orgy, held on L————‘s verandah by the English and French and American 
ladies and gentlemen, reached me in a remote corner of the Pacific, as “the latest 
from Papeete.” What I wanted to know, and what I never shall know, for my boat 
came in next day, and took me away to Raratonga—was whether the minister from 
the South eventually died of the shock or not. I do not want to know about the lady 
from New England, because I am quite certain she did—as certain as I am that I 
should have, myself, and did not. 


Many small schooners were en- 
gaged in the pearling trade with the 
Paumotus—over a thousand miles 
of sea, and including some of the 
richest pearl beds in the world. I 
never coveted anything more than I 
coveted those dainty little vessels. 
Built in San Francisco, where peo- 
ple know how to build schooners, 
they were finished like yachts, and 
semen their snowy spread of cotton-cloth 

> _ =) canvas, when they put out to sea, 

: and their graceful bird-like lines, 
would have ° delighted the soul of Clarke Ruseell: One, a thirty-ton vessel, with the 
neatest little saloon in the world, fitted with shelves for trading; and a captain’s cabin 
like a miniature finer stateroom, and a toy-like galley forward, with a battery of shin- 
ing saucepans, and a spotless stove—snowy paint on hull and deckhouses, lightened 
with fines of turquoise blue—splendid spiring masts, varnished till they shone—cool 
white awning over the poop, and sparkling brasses about the compass and the wheel, 
was so completely a craft after my own heart that I longed to run away with her, or 
take her off in my trunk to play with—she seemed quite small enough, though her 
“beat” covered many thousand miles of sea. 
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Tales about the Paumotus are many, and interesting enough to attract adventurers 
from far, if they were known. How the rumour of a big pearl gets out; how a schooner 
sets forth to run down the game, pursues it through shifting report after report, from 
native exaggeration to native denial, perhaps for months; how it is found at last, and 
triumphantly secured for a price not a tenth its worth; how one shipload of shell, 
bought on speculation, will have a fortune in the first handful, and the next will yield 
no more than the value of the shell itself—this, and much else, make good hearing. 


The pearling in the French islands is strictly preserved, and the terms on which it is 
obtainable are not known to me. Poaching is a crime not by any means unheard of. A 
glance at the map, and the extent of the Paumotu group, will explain better than 
words why the policing of the pearl bed must necessarily be incomplete. 


The steamer came in in due course, and carried me away to the Cook Islands. Hua- 
heine and Raiatea, in the Society group, were called at on the way, but Bora-Bora was 
left out, as it is not a regular port of call. I am glad I did not land on Bora-Bora, and I 
never shall, if I can help it. No place in the world could be so like a fairy dream as 
Bora-Bora looked in the distance. It was literally a castle in the air; battlements and 
turrets, built of vaporous blue clouds, springing steep and impregnable from the dia- 
mond-dusted sea to the 
violet vault of heaven. VN US LIGEOaTO 


Fairy princesses lived 
there, one could not but 
know; dragons lurked in 
the dark caves low down 
on the shore, and “magic 
casements, opening on 
the foam of perilous 
seas,” looked down from 
those far blue pinnacles. 


Perhaps there is a village 
on Bora-Bora, with a 
dozen traders, and an 
ugly concrete house or 
two, tin-roofed, defacing 
the beauty of the palm- 
woven native homes, and 
a whitewashed church 
with European windows, 
and a school where the 
pretty native girls are 
taught to plait back their 
flowing hair, and lay 
aside their scented 
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orange-blossom. 
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CHAPTER III - Is It the Loveliest? 


EVERY ONE has seen Raratonga, though few travellers have looked on it with their 
own mortal eyes. Close your eyelids, and picture to yourself a South Sea Island, of the 
kind that you used to imagine on holiday afternoons long ago, when you wandered off 
down to the shore alone, to sit in a cave and look seaward, and fancy yourself Crusoe 
or Selkirk, and think the “long, long thoughts” of youth. Dagger-shaped peaks, of 
splendid purple and gorgeous green, set in a sky of flaming sapphire—sheer grey 
precipices, veiled with dropping wreaths of flowery vine and creeper—gossamer 
shreds of cloud, garlanding untrodden heights, high above an ocean of stainless blue 
—shadowy gorges, sweeping shoreward from the unseen heart of the hills—white 
foam breaking upon white sand on the beach, and sparkling sails afloat in the bay—is 
not this the picture that wanders ever among the gleams and glooms that dart across 
the schoolboy’s brain? It is not very like the average South Sea Island on the whole— 
but it is a faithful portrait of Raratonga, the jewel of the Southern Seas. 
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Nothing is more hotly disputed than the claims of the many beautiful islands among 
the numberless groups of the Pacific to the crown of supremest loveliness. Tahiti is 
awarded the apple of Paris by many, Honolulu by a few, Samoa by all who have been 
there and nowhere else. 


The few who have seen the quaint loveliness of Manahiki, or Humphrey Island, up- 
hold its claims among the highest, and for myself, I have never been quite certain 
whether the low atoll islands are not more lovely than all else, because of their match- 
less colouring. 


But, if one pins one’s faith to the high islands, the accepted type of Pacific loveliness, 
there is nothing more beautiful between ’Frisco and Sydney, Yokohama and Cape 
Horn, than Raratonga, chief island of the Cook archipelago. 
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These islands lie some sixteen hundred miles north-east of New Zealand, and about 
six hundred miles to the westward of Tahiti. They are eight in number, seven inhab- 
ited, and one uninhabited, and cover about a hundred and sixty miles of sea. The 
largest, Atiu, is about thirty miles round, Raratonga, which is the principal island, 
containing the seat of government and the only “white” town, is twenty miles in cir- 
cumference. 


The whole group, as well as a number of outlying islands as much as six and seven 
hundred miles away, is under the guardianship of the Resident Commissioner ap- 
pointed by New Zealand, to which colony the islands were annexed in 1900. The gov- 
ernment, as administered by Colonel Gudgeon, a soldier who won much distinction 
in the days of the New Zealand Maori wars, is all that could be desired. 


The beachcomber element, which is so unpleasantly in evidence in other groups, has 
been sternly discouraged in the Cook Islands, the Commissioner having the right to 
deport any one whose presence seems undesirable to the cause of the general good. It 
is a right not infrequently used. During my stay in the island, two doubtful characters, 
recently come, were suspected of having committed a robbery that took place in the 
town. There was practically no one else on the island who could have done the deed, 
or would—but direct evidence connecting the strangers with the crime, was not to be 
had. Under these circumstances, the Commissioner simply deported the men by the 
next steamer, giving no reason beyond the fact that they were without means of sup- 
port. There were no more thefts. 


The colonel might, in the same manner, have ordered myself away by the next 
steamer, and compelled it to carry me to New Zealand, if he had had reason to sup- 
pose that I was likely to disturb the peace of the island in any way, or incite it to vio- 
lence or crime. The doctor—also a Government official—was empowered to regulate 
the amount of liquor consumed by any resident, if it appeared to exceed the permit- 
ted amount—two bottles of spirits a week. Under these circumstances, one would ex- 
pect Raratonga to be a little Arcadia of innocence and virtue. If it was not quite that, it 
was, and is, a credit to British Colonial rule, in all things essential. 


Before the annexation, the government was chiefly in the hands of the Protestant 
missionaries, who, with the best intentions in the world, carried things decidedly too 
far in the way of grandmotherly laws. Even white men were forbidden to be out of 
doors after eight o’clock in the evening, on pain of a heavy fine, and the offences for 
which the natives were fined would be incredible, were they not recorded in the Gov- 
ernmental reports of New Zealand. 


In Raratonga of the older days (not yet ten years past) a native who walked at dusk 
along the road with his sweetheart, his arm round her waist after the manner of 
sweethearts all the world over, was obliged to carry a burning torch in his hand, and 
was fined if he let it go out. If he was found weeping over the grave of a woman to 
whom he was not related (surely the strangest crime in the world) he was again 
brought up and fined. These are only samples of the vagaries of irresponsible mis- 
sionary rule, but they go far to prove that spiritual and temporal legislation are better 
kept apart. 
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A Government accommodation house had been planned, but not built, when I visited 
Raratonga, so I arranged, on landing, to take an unused house by the week, and “do 
for” myself, as there seemed no other way of living. Scarcely had I taken possession of 
my quarters, however, when the residents came down to call, and invite me to stay in 
their house. I did not know any of them, and they did not know me, but that did not 
matter—we were not in chilly England, where a whole country-side must discuss your 
personal history, family connections, probable income, and religious views, for a good 
six months, before deciding whether you are likely to be an acquisition or not, and 
calling accordingly. I began to understand, now, the meaning of the term “colonial 
hospitality,” which had formerly fallen on uncomprehending ears. And when I was 
settled down that evening in the most delightful of bungalow houses, with a charming 
host and hostess, and a pretty daughter, all doing their best to make me feel at home, 
I realised that I was about to see something of the true island life at last. 


It began rather sooner than I could have wished. When my new friends had gone to 
bed, and left me sitting up alone in the hall to write letters for the morning’s mail, the 
local colour commenced to lay itself on somewhat more rapidly and thickly than I de- 
sired. I am not particularly nervous about insects, but it is trying, when one is quite 
new to the tropics, to see a horde of cockroaches as large as mice, with fearsome wav- 
ing horns, suddenly appear from nowhere, and proceed to overrun the walls and 
floor, with a hideous ticking noise. And when one has steeled oneself to endure this 
horrid spectacle, it is still more trying to be shocked by the silent irruption of dozens 
of brown hairy hunting-spiders, each big enough to straddle over a saucer, which dart 
about the walls on their eight agile legs, and slay and eat the beetles, crunching audi- 
bly in the silence of the night.... Truly, it was like a waking nightmare. 


Those cockroaches! What I suffered from them, during the year or two of island travel 
that followed! How they spoiled my tea, and ate my dresses (or parts of them), and 
flew into my hair of moonlight nights, and climbed into my berth on shipboard! It 
was on a liner that shall be nameless, very early in the course of my wanderings, that I 
first discovered the tendency of the cockroach to share the voyager’s couch unasked, 
and never again did I know unvexed and trustful sleep aboard a tropic ship. It was a 
moonlight night, and I was lying looking peacefully at the brilliantly silvered circle of 
my port, when suddenly a horrid head, with waving feelers, lifted itself over the edge 
of my berth and stared me coldly in the face. I hit out, like the virtuous hero in a 
novel, and struck it straight between the eyes, and it dropped to the floor with a dull 
sickening thud, and lay there very still. I thought gloatingly of how the blood would 
trickle out under my door in the morning in a slow hideous stream, and how the 
stewardess, bringing my early tea, would start and stop, and say in an awestruck tone 
that one that night had met his doom—and so thinking, I fell asleep. 


I woke, with one cockroach in my hair, chewing a plait, and another nibbling my heel. 
I got up and looked round. It was then that I wished I had never come away from 
home, and that, since I had come, my sex forbade me to go and berth in the hold. I 
was convinced that, if I could have done so, I should have had a quiet night, because 
the hold is the part of a ship where the cockroaches come from, and they had all come 
—they were on the floor of my cabin, and sitting about the quilt. The hideous battle 
raged all night, and in the morning I asked one of the mates for an axe, to help me 
through the coming renewal of hostilities. He recommended boracic acid instead, and 
I may record, for the benefit of other travellers, that I really found it of some use. 
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To find out, as far as possible, what were the prospects for settlers in some of the 
principal Pacific groups, was the main object of my journey to the Islands. It had al- 
ways seemed to me that the practical side of Pacific life received singularly little at- 
tention, in most books of travel. One could never find out how a living was to be made 
in the island world, what the cost of housekeeping might be, what sort of society 
might be expected, whether the climates were healthy, and so forth—matters prosaic 
enough, but often of more interest to readers than the scenic descriptions and histori- 
cal essays that run naturally from the pen of any South Sea traveller. 


The Pacific Ocean has always had a special interest for the English, from the days of 
Drake s daring circumnavigation, through the times of Captain Cook and the some- 
what misunderstood Bligh, of the Bounty, down to the dawn of the twentieth century. 
The very name of the South Seas reeks of adventure and romance. Every boy at school 
has dreams of coral islands and rakish schooners, sharks, and pearls; most men re- 
tain a shamefaced fancy for stories of peril and adventure in that magical South Sea 
world, of whose charm and beauty every one has heard, although very few are fortu- 
nate enough to see it with their own bodily eyes. For the Pacific Islands are, both in 
point of time and distance, about the remotest spots on the surface of the globe, and 
they are also among the most costly for the ordinary traveller to reach. 


The Cook Islands, which may be taken as a sample of many other groups, are small to 
look at on the map, and not over large, when one counts up the number of square 
miles. But one cannot fairly estimate the value of island land by its extent. Much of it 
is so rich that every foot has its worth, and that is by no means despicable. And, in 
any case, there is plenty available for the small cultivator—the man who has only a 
few hundred pounds, and cannot afford to do things on the colossal scale that makes 
big fortunes. 


Among the productions of the group are pineapples, custard apples, coffee, tobacco, 
pepper, mammee-apple or paw-paw, granadilla, cocoa, cotton, vanilla, limes, lemons, 
oranges, bananas, castor-oil, and many other useful plants, besides a number of ex- 
cellent vegetables, not known to most Europeans. Many of the fruits above mentioned 
grow practically wild. Bananas come to bearing in fifteen months, cocoanuts in seven 
years, limes in four or five. The water supply is good all round, and there is a monthly 
steamer from Auckland. 


The land in all the islands belongs to the natives, and cannot usually be bought out- 
right. Leases of any length, can, however, be secured at very low rates, with the New 
Zealand Government laws, administered through the Resident, to back up the titles, 
so that a man who plants cocoanuts—the safest of island products—may be sure that 
his children and grandchildren will enjoy the fruits of his labour. 


In most of the outer islands the natives cannot use more than a small fraction of the 
land, and are quite willing to let large sections at a shilling or two an acre. In Rara- 
tonga, the chief island, there has been more demand for land, and prices are conse- 
quently higher; also, the chiefs are not always ready to let, even though they do not 
use what they have. It may be said, however, of the group as a whole, that there is 
land, and a prospect of a good return for capital, ready for any reasonable number of 
settlers, if they bring habits of industry and a determination to succeed along with 
them. 
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CHAPTER IV - Where are the Six Thousand? 


A HUNDRED years ago, Raratonga had six thousand native inhabitants, and was a 
very flourishing heathen country, where cannibalism was all the fashion, murder of 
shipwrecked sailors a common custom, and raids upon neighbouring islands the chief 
diversion. There is no doubt that the Raratongan of those days compared none too 
well with the Tahitian, who at the worst never was an habitual cannibal, and was al- 
most always friendly to strangers. Williams was the first missionary to arrive in the 
earlier part of the last century, and the complete conversion of the island was rapid; 
the Raratongan in a few years was no longer cannibal, no longer warlike, had become 
hospitable and friendly to travellers, had learned to wear clothes (a good deal more 
than he wanted or should have had, but the missionary of the early days really did not 
know what a fatal thing he was doing, when he enforced the wearing of white man’s 
raiment on the unclothed native, and thereby taught him to catch cold, and die of 
chest diseases). 


The Raratongan, like all the other brown folk of the islands, was asked to leap, almost 
at once, the gulf between utter savagery and comparative civilisation. With the docil- 
ity of the true Polynesian, he did his best to comply. It was not his fault—and not, one 
must fairly say, the fault of the missionary either, save in a minor degree—that the ef- 
fort meant death to him. There are not nineteen hundred Raratongans living now in 
the fertile little country that used to support six thousand of their ancestors. 


There are not enough babies in the island to carry on the population at half its 
present level, in the future. Not one of the “chief” families, of whom there are a dozen 
or so, has any living children at all. Consumption is common, and on the increase; 
more serious diseases are commoner still. A Raratongan seldom lives to be very old, 
and he almost always dies without resistance or regret. The islanders are happy and 
sunny in their own quiet way, but the backbone of life has been broken for them, and 
in the promise of the future, grey or golden, they have no share. To-day is theirs, but 
they have no to-morrow. 


The Arikis, or chiefs, to whom the principal power once belonged, and who still retain 
much importance, regret this state of affairs in an amiable, fatalistic way, but do not 
trouble themselves very much over it. They are for the most part of the opinion of Sir 
Boyle Roche about the claims of posterity; and anyhow, they have their fruit trading 
to think about, and the next public dancing and singing party, and the last illegal 
beer-brewing up in the hills—so the decadence of their country sits lightly on their 
minds. 
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These Arikis are one and all inferior to the ruling sovereign, Queen Makea, who still 
contrives to retain a great deal of quiet power in her shapely old hands, in spite of the 
fact that she is nominally deposed, and her country owned by New Zealand. I had not 
been in Raratonga more than a day or two, when my hosts took me to call upon the 
queen, intimating that she would feel hurt if the newcomer was not presented to her. 


We walked through the blazing sun of the tropic afternoon, down the palm-shaded 
main street of Avarua town, to the great grassy enclosure that surrounds the palace of 
the queen. One enters through a neat white gate; inside are one or two small houses, 
a number of palms and flowering bushes, and at the far end, a stately two-storeyed 
building constructed of whitewashed concrete, with big railed-in verandahs, and 
handsome arched windows. This is Makea’s palace, but her visitors do not go there to 
look for her. In true South Sea Islander fashion, she keeps a house for show and one 
for use. The islander, though he aspires when “civilised,” to own a big concrete house, 
“all same papalangi” (white man), does not really like living in a building that shuts 
out the air. He discovered the fresh-air system long before it was thought of by the 
folk who discovered him, and his own houses are always made of small poles or 
saplings, set without any filling, so that the whole building is as airy as a birdcage, 
and almost as transparent. In this he lives, while the big concrete house, with its 
Auckland made tables, chairs, and beds, and the red and blue table-cloths, and horri- 
ble gilt lamps fringed with cut glass lustres, and shrieking oleograph of King Edward 
in his coronation robes, is kept strictly for show, and perhaps for an occasional festi- 
val, such as a wedding party. It is an odd custom, but sensible, on the whole. 


The Four Arikis of Rarotonga and one of Tahiti. Group portrait, from left to right, 
Henoi (Tahitian Prince), Tinomana (Queen), Makea (Queen), and Pa. 


MAKEA’S SUMMER COTTAGE. 
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Makea’s favourite house is a pretty little reed and thatch villa several miles out in the 
country. When she is in town, she makes some concession to state by living in a small 
one-storeyed cottage, with a thatch and a verandah, and not much else, close beside 
her big palace. We found her at the cottage when we called, sitting on the verandah 
upon an ironwood couch, and petting a little turtle of which she is very fond. It seems 
a curious sort of creature to adore, but an elderly lady must have her little pet of some 
kind. In other climes, it is a pug, a parrot, or a cat. Here, the little turtle is considered 
chic, so the queen has one, the turtle having been always considered a perquisite of 
royalty in the old days, when the chiefs had the best of everything, even down to the 
choicest tit-bits of the roasted enemy, while the commonalty had to put up with what 
they could get. I was introduced to the queen, who shook hands politely, and sent one 
of her handmaids for chairs. These being brought, my hostess and I sat down, and the 
latter conversed with Makea in Raratongan, translating a few conventional polite- 
nesses from myself, and conveying others to me in return. The queen wanted to know 
how I liked the island, if I had really come all the way from England, as she had 
heard, whether I was not afraid to travel so far alone, how long I hoped to stay, and so 
forth. All the time, as we talked, her keen black eyes were scanning me silently, 
rapidly, comprehensively, and making their own judgment, quite independently of 
the conversation and its inevitable formalities. And I, on my side, was gazing, I fear 
with some rudeness, at the very remarkable figure before me. 


Makea, since the death of her husband, Prince Ngamaru, a few years ago, has laid 
aside all vanities of dress, and wears only the simplest of black robes, made loose and 
flowing from the neck in island fashion. She is supposed to be at least seventy years of 
age, and she is extremely stout, even for her height, which is well over six feet. Yet a 
more impressive figure than this aged, deposed, uncrowned sovereign, in her robe of 
shabby black, I have never seen. Wisdom, kindliness, and dignity are written large on 
her fine old face, which has more than a touch of resemblance to the late Queen Vic- 
toria. And oh, the shrewdness, the ability, the keen judgment of men and things, that 
look out from those brown, deep-set eyes, handsome enough, even in old age, to hint 
at the queen-like beauty that once belonged to this island queen! Makea was always 
known as a wise, just, and very powerful sovereign. She ruled over the whole Cook 
group, and her word was law everywhere, even to the Prince Consort, the warlike 
Ngamaru, who to the very last retained some traces of his heathen upbringing, and 
used to be seen, in the island councils of only a few years ago, making the horrible 
cannibal gesture which signifies in unmistakable pantomime, “I will tear the meat 
from your bones with my teeth!” at any other council member who presumed to dis- 
agree with him. Their married life was a happy one, in spite of the prince’s violent 
character, and when he died, the widowed queen took all her splendid robes of velvet, 
silk, and satin, gorgeously trimmed with gold, tore them in fragments, and cast them 
into his grave, so that he might he soft, as befitted the prince who had been loved so 
well by such a queen. 


Makea holds much of the real power in her hands to-day, for all that the islands are 
the property of the British Crown, and administered by a Commissioner. The Rara- 
tongan is submissive to chiefs by nature, and the queen, though uncrowned, is still 
reverenced and feared almost, as much as of old. It is firmly believed that she pos- 
sesses the mystic power known as “mana” among the Maori races, and this, as it gives 
the owner power to slay at will, is greatly feared. 
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The queen, after a little conversation, punctuated by intervals of fanning and smiling 
(and a more charming smile than Makea’s, you might search the whole South Seas to 
find), sent a girl up a tree for cocoanuts, and offered us the inevitable cocoanut water 
and bananas, without which no island call is complete. Afterwards, when we rose to 
go, she sent a handmaid with us to take us over to the palace, of which she is, natu- 
rally, very proud, though she never enters it except on the rare occasion of some great 
festival. The palace proved to be as uninteresting as the queen herself was interesting 
and attractive. It had a stuffy, shut-up smell, and it was furnished in the worst of Eu- 
ropean taste, with crude ugly sofas and chairs, tables covered with cheap-jack Man- 
chester trinkets, and staring mirrors and pictures—partly sacred art, of a kind re- 
markably well calculated to promote the cause of heathenism, and partly portraits, 
nearly as bad as those one sees in the spring exhibitions at home. There were two or 
three saloons or drawing-rooms, all much alike, on the lower storey. Upstairs (it is 
only a very palatial island house that owns an upstairs) there were several bedrooms, 
furnished with large costly bedsteads of mahogany and other handsome woods, and 
big massive wardrobes and tables—all unused, and likely to remain so. The place was 
depressing on the whole, and I was glad to get out of it into the cheerful sun, although 
the heat at this hour of the afternoon was really outrageous. 


Another afternoon, I drove out to see Queen Tinomana, a potentate only second to 
Makea in influence. Tinomana, like Makea, is a dynastic name, and is always borne 
by the high chief, man or woman, who is hereditary sovereign of a certain district. 
The present holder of the title is a woman, and therefore queen. 
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What a drive it was! The roadway round 
the island is celebrated all over the Pa- 
cific, and with justice, for nothing more 
lovely than this twenty-mile ribbon of 
tropic splendour is to be found beneath 
the Southern Cross. One drives in a 
buggy of colonial pattern, light, easy- 
running, and fast, and the rough little 
island horse makes short work of the 
miles of dazzling white sandy road that 
circle the shores of the bright lagoon. 


On one side rises the forest, green and 
rich and gorgeous beyond all that the 
dwellers of the dark North could possi- FF: 
bly imagine, and opening now and then B 
to display picture after picture, in a long 
gallery of magnificent mountain views— 
mountains blue as the sea, mountains 
purple as amethyst, mountains sharp 
like spear-heads, towered and but- 
tressed like grand cathedrals, scarped 
into grey precipices where a bat could 
scarcely cling, and cloven into green 
gorges bright with falling streams. On 
the other, the palms and thick undergrowth hardly veil the vivid gleam of the emerald 
lagoon lying within the white-toothed barrier reef, where all day long the surf of the 
great Pacific creams and froths and pours. By the verge of the coral beach that burns 
like white fire in the merciless sun, the exquisite ironwood tree trails its delicate 
tresses above the sand, so that, if you leave the carriage to follow on the road, and 
walk down by the beach, you shall catch the green glow of the water, and the pearly 
sparkle of the reef, through a drooping veil of leafage fine as a mermaid’s hair. Some- 
times the buggy runs for a mile or two through thick woods of this lovely tree, where 
the road is carpeted thickly with the fallen needles of foliage, so that the wheels run 
without sound, and you may catch the Eolian harp-song of the leaves, sighing cease- 
lessly and sadly - Of old, unhappy, far-off things, when the evening wind gets up and 
the sun drops low on the lagoon. The myths of the Pacific are marvellous in their way, 
but they pass over unnoticed much that could not have escaped the net of folk-lore 
and poetry in Northern lands. That the lovely ironwood, a tree with leaves like mer- 
maid’s locks, and the voice of a mermaid’s song in its whispering boughs, should 
stand bare of legend or romance on the shores of a sea that is itself the very home of 
wonder, strikes the Northern mind with a sense of strange incongruity. But the soul 
of the islands is not the soul of the continents, and the poet of the Pacific is still to be 
born. Sometimes, again, the little buggy rattles over white coral sand and gravel, on a 
stretch of road that is fairly buried in the forest. The sun is cut off overhead, and only 
a soft green glow sifts through. The palm-tree stems sweep upward, tall and white, 
the gigantic “maupei” rears aloft its hollow buttressed stems, carved out into caverns 
that would delight the soul of a modern Crusoe, and drops big chestnuts, floury and 
sweet, upon the road as we pass. 
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The drive is six good miles, but it seems only too short. In a very little while, we have 
reached Queen Tinomana’s village—a picturesque little grassy town, with brown 
thatched huts, and white concrete cottages washed with coral lime, and gay red and 
yellow leaved ti trees standing before almost every door—and the queen’s own palace, 
a handsome two-storeyed house, quite as fine as Makea’s, stands up in front of us. 


Passing by this piece of European splendour, we go to draw a more likely covert, and 
ere long flush our quarry in a little creeper-wreathed cottage, hidden behind bushes 
of deliciously scented frangipani and blazing red hibiscus. The queen is on the veran- 
dah, seated, like Makea, on an ironwood sofa of state. She sits here most of the day, 
having very little in the way of government to do, and no desire to trouble her amiable 
head with the white woman’s laborious methods of killing time. Sometimes she plaits 
a hat to amuse herself, being accomplished in this favourite Raratongan art—a sailor 
hat with a hard crown and stiff brim, and a good deal of neat but lacy fancy work in 
the twisting of the plait. Sometimes she receives friends, and hears gossip. Some- 
times, she sleeps on the sofa, and wakes up to suck oranges and fall asleep again. The 
strenuous life is not the life beloved of Tinomana, nor would her much more strenu- 
ous sister queen encourage any developments in that direction. 


Tinomana is not young, and she is not lovely now, though one can see that she has 
been beautiful, as so many of the soft-eyed island women are, long ago. She has had 
her romance, however, and as we sit on her verandah, drinking and eating the co- 
coanut and banana of ceremony, the grey-haired white man who is husband of the 
queen tells the story to me of her love and his, just as it happened, once upon a time. 


In 1874 the Cook Islands were an independent group, governed by their own chiefs, 
or Arikis. The Arikis had much more power in those days than they are now allowed 
to exercise. They could order the execution of any subject for any cause; they could 
make war and end it: and no ship dared to call at the islands without their permis- 
sion. They owned, as they still own, all the land, and their wealth of various kinds 
made them, in the eyes of the natives, millionaires as well as sovereigns. 


“Women’s rights” were a novelty to England thirty years ago, but in the Cook Islands 
they were fully recognised, even at that early period. The most powerful of the Arikis 
was Makea—then a girl, now an elderly woman, but always every inch a queen, and 
always keeping a firm hand on the sceptre of Raratonga. Any Cook Islands postage- 
stamp will show Makea as she was some ten years ago. In 1874 Makea and her con- 
sort, Ngamaru, were making plans for the marrying of Tinomana, a young Raraton- 
gan princess closely related to Makea. Tinomana would shortly become an Ariki, or 
queen, herself, and her matrimonial affairs were, in consequence, of considerable im- 
portance. What the plans of Raratonga’s rulers for Tinomana may have been matters 
little. Tinomana was pretty, with splendid long black hair, large soft brown eyes, an 
excellent profile, and a complexion little darker than a Spaniard’s. She was also self- 
willed, and could keep a secret as close as wax when she so desired. She had a secret 
at that time, and it concerned no South Sea Islander, but a certain good-looking 
young Anglo-American named John Mortimor Salmon, who had lately landed at 
Raratonga from the trading schooner Venus, and had been enjoying a good deal of 
the pretty princess’s society, unknown to the gossips of the island. It was a case of 
love at first sight; for the two had not been more than a few days acquainted when 
they came privately to James Chalmers, the famous missionary, then resident in 
Raratonga, and begged for a secret marriage. 
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James Chalmers refused promptly to have anything to do with the matter, and fur- 
thermore told Tinomana that he would never marry her to any white man, no matter 
who it might be. In his opinion such a marriage would be certain to cause endless 
trouble with the other Arikis—apart from the fact that Queen Makea was against it. 
So the lovers went away disconsolate. Raratonga was keeping holiday at the time, be- 
cause a great war-canoe was to be launched immediately, and a dance and feast were 
in preparation. But Tinomana and her lover were out of tune with the festivities, and 
no woman in the island prepared her stephanotis and hibiscus garlands for the feast, 
or plaited baskets of green palm leaves to carry contributions of baked sucking-pig 
and pineapples, with as heavy a heart as the little princess. On the day of the feast an 
idea came to Salmon. There were two schooners lying in Avarua harbour. One, the 
Coronet, had for a captain a man named Rose, who was as much opposed to Salmon’s 
marriage as Chalmers himself. The Humboldt schooner, on the other hand, had a 
friend of Salmon’s in command. From him some help might be expected. John 
Salmon visited him secretly, found that he was willing to assist, and arranged for an 
elopement that very night. Tinomana was willing; nobody suspected; and the feast 
would furnish a capital opportunity. There was no moon that evening, happily for the 
lovers, for the smallest sign would have awaked the suspicions of the watching Coro- 
net. When the feast had begun, and all Raratonga was making merry with pig and 
baked banana, raw fish and pineapple beer, Tinomana contrived to slip away and get 
back to her house. Womanlike, she would not go without her “things”; and she took 
so long collecting and packing her treasures—her silk and muslin dresses, her feather 
crowns, her fans and bits of cherished European finery from far-away Auckland—that 
the suspicions of a prying girl were aroused. Out she came, accompanied by two oth- 
ers—all handmaidens to Tinomana—and charged the princess with an intention to 
elope. Tinomana acknowledged the truth, and ordered the girls to hold their tongues, 
offering them liberal rewards. This was not enough, however; the three girls de- 
manded that Tinomana, in addition to buying their silence, should shield them from 
the possible wrath of the great Makea by taking them with her. She was forced to con- 
sent; and so, when the impatient lover, lurking in the darkness near the harbour, saw 
his lady coming at last, she came with three attendants, and almost enough luggage to 
rival Marie Antoinette’s encumbered flight to Varennes. Eventually, however, the 
party put off in a canoe, the girls lying flat in the bottom, with Tinomana crouching 
beside them and Salmon holding a lighted torch, which he waved in the air as they 
went. For the boat had to pass close by the Coronet, and Captain Rose, somehow or 
other, had become suspicious, and young Salmon knew he would think nothing of 
stopping any boat that could not give an account of itself. So Salmon took the torch, 
to look like a fishing-boat going out with spears and torches to the reef, and, paddling 
with one hand while he held the light aloft with the other, he passed the Coronet 
safely, knowing well that his face would be unrecognisable at a distance of fifty yards 
or so in the wavering shadow of the flame. Beyond the reef lay the Humboldt waiting. 
Tinomana and her maids and her luggage were swung up the side with small cere- 
mony; Salmon hurried after, and a small but welcome breeze enabled the schooner to 
slip out to sea unnoticed in the dark. She made for Mangaia, another of the Cook Is- 
lands, some hundred and fifty miles away, and reached it in a couple of days. But the 
Humboldt had hardly made the land when the dreaded Coronet appeared on the 
horizon, carrying every stitch of sail, and with her decks, her “Jacob’s-ladder,” and 
her very yardarms crowded by furious Raratongans. The fugitives were caught! 
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Mangaia Island 


At first they had not been missed. The islanders were feasting and drinking, the Arikis 
were unsuspicious, and the Coronet had seen only a fishing-canoe with a solitary man 
on board gliding out to the reef. But with the morning light came the knowledge that 
Tinomana was absent from her palace, that John Salmon had not come home, and 
that the Humboldt was gone. Raratonga was enraged, and all the more so because 
pursuit appeared for the moment to be impossible. They knew that the Humboldt had 
probably made for Mangaia; but the breeze had died away, and the Coronet, her sails 
flapping idly against her rakish masts, lay helpless in harbour. Some brilliant spirit, 
however, proposed that the schooner should be towed out, in the hope of catching a 
breeze beyond the reef; and half a dozen great whaleboats, manned by powerful arms, 
were harnessed to the Coronet’s bows. Out she came through the opening in the 
foaming coral reef, with screaming and splashing and tugging at oars, into the blue, 
open sea, and beyond the shelter of the peaky, purple hills. The breeze was met at 
last, the boats cast off and dropped astern, and the Coronet, carrying half Raratonga 
on board, set sail for Mangaia. 


Once within the range of the Humboldt the Coronet lowered a boatful of armed men, 
and the latter made for the schooner lying-to under the shelter of the Mangaian hills. 
Captain Harris, of the Humboldt, however, ordered his crew to shoot down the first 
man who attempted to board, and the attacking boat thought better of it. Beaten by 
force they tried diplomacy, in which they were more successful. They told Captain 
Harris that all his cargo of valuable cotton, lying on the wharf at Raratonga ready for 
shipment, would be destroyed unless he gave the princess back. This meant absolute 
ruin, and the captain had to submit. Salmon told Tinomana that it was best to give in 
for the present, as they were caught; but that the parting would be only for a time. 
And back to Raratonga went the disconsolate princess, bereft of her lover and her 
stolen wedding, and with the anticipation of a good scolding to come from the indig- 
nant Arikis. 
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For some months after this disaster John Salmon wandered about from island to is- 
land, living now in Raiatea, now in Flint Island, now in Mauke—always restless and 
always impatient. At last he judged the time had come to make a second attempt, and 
tried to obtain a passage to Raratonga. Schooner after schooner refused to take him, 
but finally a little vessel called the Atalanta braved the wrath of the Arikis and 
brought him back. During his absence time had worked in his favour, and the opposi- 
tion to the marriage was now much weaker. The Arikis received him coolly and fined 
him twenty pounds’ worth of needles, thread, and tobacco for his late excursion, but 
they no longer refused to let him see Tinomana. The missionary, however, still ob- 
jected to the marriage, and as he was the only clergyman available for the ceremony it 
seemed as if things, on the whole, were “getting no forrader.” At this juncture the 
great Makea stepped in, and with the charming variability common to her sex, took 
the part of the lovers against all Raratonga as strongly as she had before opposed 
their union. She was not then in Raratonga, but in another of the Cook Islands, Atiu. 
From thence she sent the schooner Venus to Raratonga, ordering the captain to fetch 
Tinomana and Salmon to Atiu, where the local missionary would marry them, or 
Makea would know the reason why. 


Raratonga—obstinate Raratonga!—still refused to give its princess to a foreign adven- 
turer, though it trembled at the thought of defying the Elizabethan Makea. A band of 
warriors came down to the harbour to see that Salmon did not get on board the ship. 
As for Tinomana, they did not dare to oppose her departure, when the head of the 
house had actually summoned her. But the princess had no notion whatever of going 
alone. Salmon was smuggled on board in the dusk and hidden under a bunk. A pile of 
mats and native “pareos,” or kilts, was placed over him, and there, in the heat of the 
tropic night, he lay and sweltered, while the Venus swung to her cable and the 
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warriors hunted the ship and found nothing. When they went off, baffled, the 
schooner put to sea. A Raratongan vessel, still suspicious, chased her to Atiu, but 
Makea informed the pursuing crew that it would be bad for their health to land on her 
property unasked; and, as this great Pacific Queen had, and has, the reputation of 
keeping her word when it is passed, the Raratongans did not dare to set foot on shore. 


This time it was they who went home disconsolate. And so the young couple were 
married “and lived happily ever after.” Tinomana and her consort now reside at Aro- 
rangi, Raratonga, in their long, low house, set among frangipani trees and oranges, 
and covered with flowering tropical creepers, and seldom or never occupy their 
palace. Tinomana’s five children are dead; she herself is growing old, but the memory 
of those long-past years of adventure and romance is still with her. 


Her life glides quietly and dreamily by, within the sound of the humming ocean surf, 
under the shadow of the purple Raratongan hills. She has had her day, and there re- 
main the quiet sunset and the softened twilight, before the time of dark. The queen 
had little to say to us, for she does not speak English, nor is she shrewdly curious 
about men and things outside of sleepy Raratonga, like her sister sovereign, Makea. 
She smiled a good deal, and said some polite things about my dress, which illustrated 
a new fashion, and seemed to interest her more than anything else connected with the 
call. 


I had brought a gift with me for Tinomana, a silk scarf of a peculiarly screaming blue, 
and I presented it before I took my leave with some politenesses that the royal con- 
sort rapidly translated for me. The queen was much pleased with the gift, and began 
trying its effect on several different hats at once. Then we had some more cocoanut 
water and said good-bye, and drove home again in the yellow sunset. 
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CHAPTER V - Feasting and Fun on Steamer Day 


STEAMER day in Raratonga, as in all the islands that rejoice in the privilege of a reg- 
ular steamer service, is beyond comparison the event of the month. Almost before 
dawn on the day which is expected to see the boat arrive, the traders are up and 
about, seeing to the carting of their fruit and copra, and making ready the shelves of 
the stores for the new goods coming in from Auckland. All the residents, men and 
women, white and brown, are getting out the cleanest of muslins and drill suits, and 
looking up the shoe-whitening box, which perhaps has not been much in demand 
since the steamer called on her way back from Tahiti last month. The daughters of the 
white community are making tinned-peach pies, and dressing fowls, in case of callers 
—these are the inevitable “company” dishes of the Pacific—and the native women are 
bringing out their newly made straw hats, and, ironing their gayest of pink or yellow 
or scarlet cotton, squatting cross-legged on the floor as they work. Cocoanuts for 
drinking are being husked by the men of the village, and laid in neat piles under the 
verandahs, out of the sun; and in most of the little birdcage houses, the children are 
impounded to grate cocoanut meat for cream; while the dying yells of pigs make day 
hideous from the groves beyond the town. 


When the tiny trail of smoke, for which every one is looking, first rises out of the 
empty sea, it may be on the day expected, or it may be later, the whole island is agape 
with excitement. Clean suits and frocks are put on by brown and white alike, and the 
populace begins to hover about the wharf like a swarm of excited butterflies. The 
great whale-boats are ready to rush out at racing speed to the steamer, long before 
she comes to a stop in the bay—she dares not come into the harbour, which is only fit 
for small craft—passengers from Auckland come ashore, anxious to see the island cu- 
riosities, and find to their embarrassment that they are unmistakably regarded in that 
light themselves; and, as soon as may be, the mail comes after them. Upon which 
events, the whole population makes for the Government buildings, and flings itself in 
one seething breaker against the door of the Post Office, demanding its mails. While 
the letters are being sorted by a handful of officials locked and barred out of reach 
within, it rattles at the doors and windows, and as soon as the bolts are withdrawn, 
the mighty host, breathless and ruthless, bursts in like a besieging army. But when all 
are in, nobody has patience to wait and open papers, in order to know what has been 
going on in the outer world all these weeks. Purser, passengers, and even sailors are 
seized upon, and compelled to stand and deliver news about “the war,” and other 
burning questions, before any one thinks of opening the envelopes and wrappers in 
their hands. 
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Minds being satisfied, bodies now assert their claim. Steamer day is feast day—beef 
day, ice day, day for enjoying all the eatables that cannot be had in the island itself. 
There is mutton in Raratonga, but not much at the best of times, and of beef there is 
none at all. So all the white folk order beef to come up monthly in the ship’s cold stor- 
age, and for two happy days—the meat will keep no longer—they enjoy a feast that 
might perhaps more fairly be called a “feed.” A sensuous, almost unctuous, happiness 
shines like a halo about every face, and after dusk white dinner coats flit up and down 
the perfumed avenues. Tomorrow there will be great doings in the pretty bungalow 
on the top of the hill, for the Resident Commissioner has got a big lump of ice as a 
present from the captain of the steamer, and is hoarding it up in blankets to give a 
dinner-party in its honour. 


Once the steamer has come and gone, a dreamy peace settles down upon the island. 
This pleasant disregard of time is the true secret of the fascination of island life—or 
perhaps one of the secrets. Picture the peace that comes of knowing certainly that, for 
all the time of the steamer’s absence there can be no disturbance of the even current 
of life; no great events at home or abroad, no haste, or worry, or responsibility! Peo- 
ple keep young long in Raratonga; faces are free from weariness and strain. Nobody is 
rich—rich men do not come down to the islands to run small plantations, or trading 
stores, or to take up little appointments under a little Government—but every one has 
enough. There are no social distinctions, save between white and brown—all the sev- 
enty or eighty white residents knowing one another on a footing of common equality. 


As for the natives—the jolly, laughing,-brown-skinned, handsome men and women of 
the island—their life is one long day of peace and leisure and plenty. The lands of the 
six thousand who once inhabited Raratonga are now for the most part in the hands of 
the nineteen hundred survivors, and every native has therefore a good deal more than 
he wants. Breadfruit; bananas of many kinds, oranges, mammee-apples, and count- 
less other fruits, grow altogether, or almost, without cultivation; taro, yam, and sweet 
potatoes need little, and cocoanuts are always to be had. A native house can be put up 
in a day or two, furniture is superfluous, and clothes consist of a few yards of cotton 
print. The Raratongan, therefore, owes no tale of labour to Nature or Society for his 
existence in quiet comfort, if he does not choose to work. But in many cases he does 
choose, for he wants a buggy and a horse, and a bicycle or two, and a sewing machine 
for his wife; shoes with squeaking soles for festive wear—deliberately made up with 
“squeakers” for island trade, these—bottles of coarse strong scent, tins of meat and 
salmon as an occasional treat, and, if he is ambitious, one of those concrete, iron- 
roofed houses of which I have already spoken, to enhance his social position, and 
make the neighbours envious, what time he continues to live peaceably and comfort- 
ably in his palm hut outside—not being quite such a fool in this matter as he looks. 


Sometimes the Raratongan will go so far as to get his front teeth stopped with gold by 
a travelling dentist, purely for style, since he is gifted by nature with grinders that will 
smash any fruit stone, and incisors that will actually tear the close tough husk off a 
huge cocoanut without trouble. It is related of one of the wealthier Raratongans that, 
being stricken in years and short of teeth, he purchased a set of false ones from a vis- 
iting dentist, and that the latter, when he next returned to the island, was astonished 
to find the set thrown on his hands as no good, on the grounds that they would not 
husk cocoanuts! 
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Some weeks after my arrival, I was going round the group in company with the Resi- 
dent Commissioner and a few more officials, who were holding courts and adminis- 
tering justice in the various islands. The Commissioner was late getting back to the 
ship one afternoon, and the captain asked him if he had been detained. “Only a little 
while,” replied the guardian angel of the group, cheerfully rattling his pockets, which 
gave forth a pleasant chinking sound. “Another dozen of divorces. We'll have a new 
road round the island next year.” And he went to dinner. 


Divorce in the Cook Islands is not an expensive luxury. If memory serves me right, it 
costs under thirty shillings, and there is a sixpence somewhere in the price—I am un- 
able to say why. But I remember very well indeed, after the officials had gone home, 
when I was travelling round about other islands with a captain, who had just taken 
over the ship and did not know the Cook group, that dignitary came to me one day 
and said: “I can’t make out these hands of mine. 


They’re a very decent lot for blacks, and don’t give no trouble, but one and another, 
now that we’re going round the islands, keeps coming to me and asking me for an ad- 
vance on their wages, because, says they, they’ve been a long time from home, and 
they wants it—and every blessed one of them he wants the same advance!” 


“Was it so-and-so?” I asked, mentioning a certain small sum with a sixpence in it. 
“How on earth did you know?” was the reply. 
“Price of a divorce from the Commissioner,” I explained. 


“Well!” said the captain, who was a hard-shelled old whaler, with a strong religious 
cast. And again—“Well!” 


“That’s what I think myself,” I explained. “But it certainly fills the exchequer. I hear 
the score runs up to ten or twelve apiece, often enough.” 


“Disgustin’,” said the captain, spitting over the rail. 
“Certainly,” I agreed. 
But the incident has its own significance, so I have recorded it. 


I linger long over the life and ways of Raratonga, for I spent many very happy weeks 
there—studying native customs, and taking notes? Well, perhaps—a little, at all 
events. Raratonga is not quite so lazy a place as Tahiti, and the climate is less trying. 
Still—still——— How impossible it is to explain to the reader who has never spent a 
hot season in the tropics! I think I shall not try. 


There were missed opportunities—there were things I ought to have studied, and did 
not, and things I should have seen, and didn’t see. It is of no use to say why. Those 
who have passed between the magic line of Cancer and Capricorn will not need to ‘be 
told, and the others could not understand. I did something to satisfy my conscience, 
however, when I climbed the highest mountain in Raratonga—a peak something over 
three thousand feet high, so the residents said. It took myself and two or three others 
from seven a.m. until nine p.m to get up and down, working as hard as white ants all 
the time. 
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Picnics we had in plenty, while I stayed. Sometimes they were bathing picnics, when 
the ladies of half a dozen houses went off to spend the day down on the shore, and 
swim in the lagoon. The water, not more than five feet deep in any place, was the 
colour of green grass when the sun shines through, and it was as warm as an ordinary 
hot bath. 


At a point where the coral juts out above the sea, we leave the canoe, and start to walk 
about. It is very like trying to walk on a gigantic petrified hair-brush. The coral is 
peaked and pointed, and wrought into honeycombed sponges of stone, and there is 
nowhere for the foot to rest in security. Besides, the reef is covered with sea urchins 
possessing spines as long and sharp as a big slate-pencil, and these things pierce 
through any but the stoutest shoes. The colours of the sea-urchins are fascinating, 
and we pick up a good many, in spite of difficulties. Then there are tiger shells, shiny 
and spotted, in hues of orange and brown, and beautiful scarlet and pinky and lilac 
and chequered shells, and the daintiest of goffered clam shells, pearl white within, 
ivory white without, as large as a pea-pod, or as large as a vegetable dish—you may 
take your choice. And, if you are lucky, there is a varnished brown snail shell that you 
would not think worth picking up, if you did not happen to know that it has a “pea- 
cock-eye” gem, good to set in brooches, inside its plain little front door—like the 
homely brown toad of fable, that carried a jewel in its head. Much other spoil there is 
to put in your basket, and many things that you have no desire to possess at all— 
among them the huge hanks of slimy black string, which are alive, and wrigglesome, 
and not at all pleasant to put your hand on—and the wicked-faced great eels that look 
suddenly out of holes, and vanish, bubbling; and the revolting, leprous-spotted fish 
with the spiny back, that one may chance to see lurking at the bottom of a pool, every 
spine charged full of deadly poison for whoever touches it with unwary foot or hand. 
Indeed, the friends who are with you will warn you not to put your fingers into any 
pool, but to hook out shells and other spoil with a stick, if you want to be really care- 
ful, for there, are as many stinging and biting things among the beauties of the coral 
reef, as there thorns in a bed of roses. 


I have secured a good many shells, and a Reckitt’s blue star-fish as big as a dinner- 
plate, and one or two other curiosities, and now I want, above everything else, one of 
those miraculous coral bouquets that bloom so temptingly just beneath the surface at 
this point. One of my friends asks me which I will have—with a smile, that, somehow 
or other, seems to amuse the rest. I select a pinky-violet one, and with some dragging 
and pounding, it is detached, and held up in the sun. 


“Oh!” I exclaim disappointedly, and every one laughs. The beautiful bunch of coral 
flowers is a dirty liver-colour, and the magical hues are gone. 


“It’s the water that gives the colours,” explains the coral-gatherer. “Every one is aw- 
fully disappointed about it.” 


“Are there no colours at all, then?” 


“Oh yes, a little shade of pinkiness, and a touch of green, and that purply-brown. But 
you should see the corals when they are cleaned and dried. You’d better have these, 
you won’t know them when they are bleached; they’re like spider’s webs and lace 
furbelow things, all in white.” 
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“Ts there none of the real red stuff?” I ask somewhat ruefully, balancing myself with 
difficulty upon a sort of ornamental sponge-basket of spiky coral. 


“Not here. All these volcanic islands have a ring of coral reef right round, but the coral 
is always the white kind. There’s a very little red coral in Samoa, and about Penrhyn, I 
believe. But, speaking generally, it’s all white in the Pacific.” 


I think of the dreams of my childhood, and the delightful pictures of palmy islands 
circled round with a chevaux-de-frise of high spiky red coral, which used to flit before 
my fancy on holiday afternoons. It is true that the cold practicalities of the Voyage of 
the Challenger, which somebody gave me in my “flapper” days, once and for all, to 
my bitter disappointment, knocked the bottom out of those cherished schemes of go- 
ing away to live on something like a glorified coral necklace, some day. But I wonder, 
as I get into the canoe again, and glide shorewards and teawards, paddled by the swift 
brown arms of native girls, how many grown-up people still hold to that delightful 
fancy, not knowing that it is as impossible to realise as a dream of rambling in the 
moon? 


Tea is preparing on the shore when we get back, very wet and dirty, but very well 
pleased. The native girls among the guests immediately offer us spare dresses. It is 
the mode among Raratongans to take two or three dresses to a picnic, and retire ev- 
ery now and then into the bush to change one smart muslin or cotton “Mother Hub- 
bard” for another—just for pure style. So there are plenty of clothes to spare, and in a 
minute or two the damp, sea-weedy “reefers” are fitted out with flowing garments of 
clean cambric and silk, of a mode certainly better adapted to the climate than the fit- 
ted garments of the “papalangi.” 


This question of dress is a burning one among island ladies. The native loose robe, 
hung straight down from a yoke, is very much cooler, and the doctors say, healthier, 
than belted and corseted dresses such as European women wear. But there is never- 
theless a strong feeling against it, because it is supposed to mean a tendency to “go 
native,” and the distinguishing customs of the race acquire, in the island world, a sig- 
nificance quite out of proportion to their surface importance, because of the greatness 
of the thing they represent. 


Therefore, the white woman, unless she is suffering from bad health, and needs every 
possible help to withstand the heat of the climate, sticks to her blouses and corsets, as 
arule, and sometimes “says things” about people who do not. For all that, and all 
that, the native woman is in the right, and if the other would agree to adopt the 
pretty, womanly, and essentially graceful robe of the native, no one would be the 
loser, and half of island humanity would be greatly the gainer. 


Later, when the dusk is coming down, and the magic moon of the islands is creeping, 
big and round and yellow-gold, out of a purple sea, we drive home again through the 
scented gloom of the forest, the endless song of the reef accompanying the voices of 
the native women, as they chant strange island melodies of long ago, that no one in 
these days, not even the singers themselves, can fully translate or understand. The 
moon climbs quickly up as we drive, and the road is as light as day, when our wheels 
roll into the sleeping town. 
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CHAPTER VI - The Schooner at last 


We were almost growing anxious about her in Raratonga, for after all, she was a fort- 
night overdue. When the easy-going native runs her, no one ever knows when she will 
leave or arrive any port. There are generally a good many native-owned schooners 
about the South Eastern Pacific. I have not space to tell you here of the native 
schooner that started from one of the Cook Islands to visit another island less than 
two hundred miles away, but, because of the wild and weird navigation of her owners, 
went instead to somewhere over a thousand miles off; toured half the Pacific; stayed 
away six months; and finally came back to her own little island by a happy chance, 
without ever having reached the place she set out for after all. But it has a good deal 
of local colour in it. 


The Duchess, however, was not a native schooner, being owned by whites, and run by 
a British captain, mate, and boatswain, assisted by eight island seamen. There was, 
therefore, a reasonable prospect of getting somewhere, sometime, if I travelled in her; 
so I took my passage, and, for the first time, literally “sailed away”—to see the outer 
islands of the Cook Group, and later on, solitary Savage Island, Penrhyn, Malden, 
Rakahanga, and Manahiki. 


For more than four months afterwards, with a single break, the little Duchess of 175 
tons was my home. Little she seemed at first, but before long she assumed the pro- 
portions of quite a majestic vessel. There was no schooner in those waters that could 
touch her, either for speed, size, or (alas!) for pitching and rolling, in any and every 
weather. Her ninety-five foot masts made a brave show, when clothed with shining 
canvas; her white hull, with its scarlet encircling band, and the sun-coloured copper 
glimmering at the water-line, stood out splendidly on the blazing blue of the great Pa- 
cific. “A three-masted topsail schooner” was her official designation. The unofficial 
names she was called in a calm, when the great Pacific swell brought out her full 
rolling powers, are best left unreported. 


I cannot honestly advise the elderly round-the-world-tourist, doing the Pacific in or- 
thodox style, to desert steam for sail, and try the experience of voyaging “off the 
track” among the islands never visited by liners. But the true traveller, who wanders 
for the joy of wandering, and is not afraid or unwilling to “rough it” a good deal, will 
find a sailing trip in the Pacific among the most fascinating of experiences. Beyond 
the radius of the belching funnel a great peace reigns; an absence of time, a pleasant 
carelessness about all the weighty and tiresome things that may be happening outside 
the magic circle of still blue ocean. There is no “let-her-slide” spirit in the world to 
compare with that which blossoms spontaneously on the sun-white decks of a Pacific 
schooner. 
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“This is your cabin,” said the cheerful little pirate of a captain. He was celebrated as 
the “hardest case” in the South Pacific, and looked not quite unworthy of his reputa- 
tion, though he was dressed as if for Bond Street in the afternoon, and mannered on 
that occasion as if for an evening party. What I wanted to say, was “Good God!” What 
I did say was: “Oh, really! very nice indeed.” For I saw at once that I must lie, and it 
seemed as well to obtain the fullest possible advantage from the sin. There was no use 
mincing words, or morals, in such a case. The cabin had a floor exactly the size of my 
smallest flat box, which filled it so neatly that I had to stand on the lid all the time I 
was in my room. It had a bunk about as large as a tight fit in coffins, and a small par- 
rot-perch at one side, which was not meant for parrots, but for me, to perch on, if I 
wanted to lace my boots without committing suicide when the ship was rolling. On 
the perch stood a tin basin, to do duty as a washstand. There was a biscuit-tin full of 
water underneath. “Very nice,” I repeated, smiling a smile of which I am proud to this 
day. “Such a dear little cabin!” 


“T’m glad you like it,” said the captain, evidently relieved. “You see, there’s four Gov- 
ernment officials coming round this trip, and that takes our only other cabin. I 
chucked the bo’sun out of this; he’s sleeping anywhere. Anything else you'd like?” he 
continued, looking at the biscuit-tin and the shiny basin with so much satisfaction 
that I guessed at once they were a startling novelty—the bo’sun having probably per- 
formed his toilet on deck. “We don’t have lady passengers on these trips as we aren’t a 
Union liner exactly, but we’re always ready to do what we can to please every one.” 


On the third day I 
was better, and in 
ne the afternoon Mi- 
island tiaro, one of the 
outer Cook Is- 
4 lands, rose on the 
is! horizon. By three 
o’clock our boat 
Suwarrow had landed us— 
the official party, 
the captain, and 
myself—on a 
beach of foam- 
white coral sand, 
crowded with 
laughing, excited 
Aitutaki natives, all in- 
AVARUA S. tensely eager to 
Rarotonga = ; Winslow i Mauke see the “wahiné 
International Airport Ree; f 6 . 
papa,” or foreign 
woman. White 
men—traders, 
missionaries, the 
Resident Com- 
missioner of the group—had visited the island now and again, but never a white 
woman before; and though many had been away and seen such wonders, more had 
not. 


Rakahanga 


Pukapuka Manihiki 


hern aioe 


Rarotonga o Rarotonga 


Mangaia 
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The officials went away to hold a court of justice; the captain and myself, before we 
had walked half across the beach, being captured by an excited band of jolly brown 
men and women, all in their Sunday best shirts and pareos, and long trailing gowns. 
They seized us by our elbows, and literally ran us up to the house of the principal 
chief, singing triumphantly. Along the neatest of coral sand paths we went, among 
groves of palm and banana, up to a real native house, built with a high “rau” roof, and 
airy birdcage walls. About half the island was collected here, drinking cocoanuts, eat- 
ing bananas, staring, talking, laughing. In spite of their excitement, however, they 
were exceedingly courteous, offering me the best seat in the house—a real European 
chair, used as a sort of throne by the chief himself—fanning myself and my guide in- 
dustriously as we sat, pressing everything eatable in the house on us, and doing their 
best, bare-footed brown savages as they were, to make us enjoy our visit. 


We lay over-night at Mitiaro, and got off in the morning. Aitutaki was our next place 
of call, and we reached it in about a day. It is, next to Raratonga, the most important 
island of the group, possessing a large mission station, a Government agent, and a 
post-office. It enjoys a call once a month from the Union steamer, and is therefore a 
much more sophisticated place than Mitiaro. In size, it is inferior to Raratonga and 
Atiu, being only seven square miles in extent. Its population is officially returned as 
1,170. These are almost all natives, the white population including only the Govern- 
ment agent, two or three missionaries, and a couple of traders. 


It is bright morning when we make Aitutaki, and the sea is so vividly blue, as we push 
off in the boat, that I wonder my fingers do not come out sapphire-coloured when I 
dip them in. And I think, as the eight brown arms pull us vigorously shoreward, that 
no one in the temperate climes knows, or ever can know, what these sea-colours of 
the tropics are like, because the North has no words that express them. How, indeed, 
should it have? 


We are rowing, 
as fast as we can | 
go, towards a 
great white ruffle 
of foam ruled 
like a line across 
the blue, blue 
sea. Inside this 
line there lies, to 
all appearance, 
an immense 
raised plain of 
green jade or 
aquamarine, 
with a palmy, 
plumy island, 
cinctured by a 
pearly beach, far 
away in the middle. Other islands, smaller and farther away, stand out upon the sur- 
face of this strange green circle, all enclosed within the magic ring of tumbling foam, 
more than five miles across, that sets them apart from the wide blue sea. 
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It is only a lagoon of atoll formation, but it looks like a piece of enamelled jewel-work, 
done by the hand of some ocean giant. The raised appearance of the lagoon is one of 
the strangest things I have yet seen, though it is merely an optical delusion, created 
by contrast in colour. We are fortunate, too, in seeing what every one does not see—a 
distinct green shade in the few white clouds that overhang the surface of the lagoon. 
Here in Aitutaki a great part of the sky is sometimes coloured green by the reflections 
from the water, and it is a sight worth witnessing. Through an opening in the reef we 
enter—the boatmen pulling hard against the outward rush of the tide, which runs 
here like a cataract at times—and glide easily across the mile or so of shallow water 
that lies between us and the shore. One or two splendid whale-boats pass us, manned 
by native crews, and the other passengers tell me that these boats are all made by the 
Aitutakians themselves, who are excellent builders. 


There is a very decent little wharf to land on, and of course, the usual excited, deco- 
rated crowd to receive us, and follow us about. I am getting quite used now to going 
round at the head of a continual procession, to being hung over with chains of flowers 
and berries, and ceaselessly fed with bananas and cocoanuts, so the crowd does not 
interfere with my enjoyment of the new island. We are going to stop a day or two 
here, and there will be time to see everything. When you sleep as a rule in a bunk pos- 
sessing every attribute of a coffin (except the restfulness which one is led to expect in 
a bed of that nature), you do not require much pressing to accept an invitation to 
“dine and sleep” on shore. Tau Ariki (which means Chieftainess, or Countess, or 
Duchess, Tau) lives in Aitutaki, and she had met me in Raratonga, so she sent me a 
hearty invitation to spend the night at her house, and I accepted it. 


Tau is not by any means as great a personage as Makea, or even as great as Tino- 
mana, the lesser queen. She is an Ariki all the same, however, and owns a good deal 
of land in Aitutaki. Also, she is gloriously married to a white ex-schooner mate, who 
can teach even the Aitutakians something about boat-building, and she is travelled 
and finished, having been a trip to Auckland—the ambition of every Cook Islander. 
Tau’s house, in the middle of the rambling, jungly, green street of the little town, 
proved to be a wooden bungalow with a verandah and a tin roof, very ugly, but very 
fine to native eyes. There were tables and chairs in the “parlour”; and the inevitable 
boiled fowl that takes the place of the fatted calf, in Pacific cookery, was served up on 
a china plate. A rich woman, Tau, and one who knew how the “tangata papa” (white 
folk) should be entertained! 


She gave me a bedroom all to myself, with a smile that showed complete understand- 
ing of the foolish fads of the “wahiné papa.” It had a large “imported” glass window, 
giving on the main street of the town, and offering, through its lack of blinds, such a 
fine, free show for the interested populace, that I was obliged to go to bed in the dark. 
There was a real bed in the room, covered with a patchwork quilt of a unique and 
striking design, representing a very realistic scarlet devil some four feet long. It 
seemed to me the kind of quilt that would need a good conscience and a blameless 
record, on the part of the sleeper reposing under it. To wake in the middle of the 
night unexpectedly, with the moonlight streaming in, forget for the moment where 
you were, and, looking round to find a landmark, drop your startled eyes upon that 
scarlet fiend, sprawling all over your chest—— Well, I had a good conscience, or none 
—I do not know which—so I felt the red devil would not disturb my slumbers, and he 
did not. 
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There was nothing else in the room, except a new, gold-laced, steamship officer’s cap, 
whereto there seemed neither history nor owner, reposing on the pillow. If there was 
any mystery about the cap, I never knew it. I put it out on the windowsill, and a hen 
laid an egg in it next morning, and no doubt the hen lived happily ever after, and I 
hope the officer did, and that is all. It seems pathetic, but I do not know why. There 
was nothing to wash in, but Tau knew her manners, and was quite aware that I might 
have a prejudice against sitting in a washing-tub on either the front or the back ve- 
randah, to have buckets emptied on my head in the morning. So she made haste to 
leave a kerosene tin full of water, before going to her camphorwood chest, and ex- 
tracting a pink silk dress trimmed with yellow lace, for me to sleep in. 


“T’m afraid that won’t do; it’s too—too good to sleep in,” I remarked. 
“Nothing too good for you, you too much good self!” was the amiable reply. 


“But I could not sleep in it, Tau. There’s—there’s too much of it,” I objected, not 
knowing how to word my refusal without impoliteness. 


“All right,” commented my hostess, throwing a glance at the purple gloom of the tor- 
rid hot-season night outside. “He plenty hot. I get you pareo, all same mine.” And she 
disinterred a brief cotton kilt of red and yellow, considerably smaller than a High- 
lander’s. “That’s too little,” objected the exacting guest, rather to poor Tau’s perplex- 
ity. How was one to please such a visitor? At last, however, after refusing a figured 
muslin robe that was as transparent as a dancing-robe of classic Ionia, and a pink 
shirt belonging to the white husband, a neat cotton day gown was discovered, offered, 
and accepted, and peace reigned once more in the exceedingly public guest-chamber 
of Tau Ariki’s house. 


In the morning, shark-catching was the order of the day. Aitutaki is celebrated for 
this sport all over Australasia, and I was very glad to get a chance of joining in it. One 
does not catch sharks, in Aitutaki, after the usual island fashion, which is much like 
the way familiar to all sea-faring folk—hook and line, and a lump of bad pork, and 
tow the monster to the shore when you have got him. No, there is something more ex- 
citing in store for the visitor-who goes a-fishing in Aitutaki lagoon. The water is very 
shallow for the most part, and heats up quickly with the sun, especially when the day 
is dead calm, and there is not a ripple to break the force of the rays. By noon, the la- 
goon is unbearably warm in all the shallow parts, and the sharks which inhabit it in 
large numbers, begin to feel uncomfortable. Some of them make for the opening in 
the reef, and get out into the cooler sea beyond. Others, one will suppose, are lazy, 
and do not want to be troubled to swim so far. So they head for the coral patches here 
and there, and lie on the sand in the shelter of the rocks, their bodies thrust as far 
into the clefts and crannies of the coral as they can manage to get. This is the Aitu- 
takian’s opportunity. He is perfectly fearless in the water, and he knows that the 
shark is, after all, a stupid brute. So he arms himself with a knife, takes a strong rope, 
noosed in a slip-knot at one end, in his hand, and dives from his whale-boat into the 
warm green water, where he has marked the latter end of a shark sticking out from a 
patch of coral, some three or four fathoms underneath the surface. 


The shark, being head in, does not see anything, but by-and-by he becomes aware of a 
delicate tickling all along his massive ribs, and as he rather likes this, he stays-quite 
still, and enjoys it. It is the Aitutakian, tickling him as boys tickle a trout in a stream 
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at home, and for exactly the same reason. He has got the noose in his left hand, and 
his aim is to slip it over the shark’s tail, while he distracts the brute’s attention by 
pleasantly tickling with the other hand. Perhaps he manages this at the first attempt 
—perhaps he is obliged to rise to the surface, and take a breath of air, going down 
again to have a second try. But, in any case, he is pretty sure to get the noose on be- 
fore the shark suspects anything. Once that is accomplished, he rises to the surface 
like a shooting air-bubble, swings himself into the boat, and gives the order to “haul 
in!” The men in the boat lay hold of the rope, tighten with a sharp jerk, and tail on. 
Now the shark begins to realise that something has happened; and realises it still 
more fully in another minute or two, when he finds himself fighting for his life on the 
gunwale of a rocking boat, against half a dozen islanders armed with knives and axes. 
The battle is short the great brute is soon disabled by a smashing blow on the tail, and 
in another hour or two the village is feeding fat on his meat, and his fins are drying in 
the sun, to be sold to the trader by-and-by, for export to China. No dinner-party in 
China is complete without a dish of daintily dressed shark’s fins, and a good propor- 
tion of the supply comes from the Pacific. 


In the midst of this magical sea, rise the islets themselves—fairyland every one. Their 
little beaches are sparkling white, as only a coral beach can be; palm-trees, heavy- 
headed with their loads of huge green nuts, cluster thick along the shores; coral-trees 
drop their blood-red flowers into the glass-like water of the lagoon; ripe oranges 
swing their glowing lamps among the darker green of the woods that rise behind. 


We landed on the sand, and I set about exploring, while the men knocked down co- 
coanuts, and squatted in the shade to drink them, and suck fresh oranges. The island 
on which we had landed was one of the smaller ones, not more than an acre or two in 
extent. It rose to a high point in the centre, and was so thickly wooded all over, that I 
could hardly make my way through. There was no sign of life or habitation, and the 
ripe fruit was everywhere rotting on the ground. 


I pictured the little islet with a high brown roof peeping out among its palms, a neatly 
kept pathway cut through the bush, and a snug boathouse on the shore, covering a 
fine whaleboat, while a graceful native canoe lay on the sand, ready for any one to lift 
down into the water at any minute. I wonder, will the picture ever body itself out in 
real, for some tired-out soul, weary of cities and competition, or some pair of lovers, 
who find the world well lost in each other, here among the far islands of the sweet 
Southern Seas? I shall never know, for the “sea-bird’s feather” was in the pillow on 
which I slept my first baby sleep, and I wander always on. But it may be that these 
words will be read by some to whom they are, or shall be, a part of fife’s own history. 


We did not get to the other islands that day, partly because I wasted so much time 
looking for shells, and partly because the largest were still some miles away, and the 
wind was stronger than ever. One, I heard, had ground enough for a paying planta- 
tion, and was already fairly well supplied with cocoanuts. All are perfectly healthy and 
free from fevers of any kind, and though mosquitoes are present in rather large num- 
bers, careful clearing of their breeding grounds would in time drive them away. 


In case author, or publishers, should be inundated with inquiries about South Sea Is- 
lands, it may be as well to say that all over the Pacific, the Governors, Commissioners, 
and Resident Agents of the various groups are always ready to furnish information to 
honest inquirers. 
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CHAPTER VII - Jumping a Coral Reef 


MANGAIA, where we next stopped, proved quite an exciting place. You cannot land 
upon Mangaia in the ordinary way: the reef that surrounds it is unbroken, and girdles 
the whole island in a fortress moat of its own. The only way to land is to get into one 
of the numberless native canoes that crowd about the ship, and let the copper- 
coloured owner take you over the reef in his own way, which is the determined and 
decisive way of a steeplechaser at a fence. It is most excellent fun and a new thing in 
sensations. As the little dug-out—made of nothing more elaborate than a hollowed 
mango log, with an outrigger at one side—rushes shoreward on the crest of a foaming 
roller, you watch with rather anxious interest the movements of the dusky boatman, 
who poises his paddle in the air, waits, looks, and strikes the water, always at exactly 
the right moment—usually when you are just beginning to think of kicking off your 
shoes. 


There is the reef right in front, a pearly shadow in the blue, with up-springing spears 
of ivory, bared like the teeth of a tiger, when the wave rolls back. Are we going to 
jump that? We are indeed. The boatman lifts his paddle—we sweep upwards on the 
sloping blue satin neck of a curling wave. No no, that will not do—not this time. He 
backs water—we hang on the crest of the wave—but we are not going to be drowned, 
or snapped up by the sharks that haunt the reefs, because the boatman is a born is- 
lander, and what he does not know about canoeing over a reef, neither you nor I need 
attempt to teach him. Another wave, a monster this time, swinging us up into the air 
as if we were a couple of grasshoppers out paddling in a walnut shell. That will do: 
here she goes! The wave roars with us; the wicked white fangs gleam on either hand: 
our rough thick keel scrapes agonisingly on the coral, and there is a smother of foam 
and tumbling blue and bursting green all about the cranky little craft. Bump! we have 
struck—we strike again, but it does not seem to matter in the least: over we go, and 
we are in the smooth, safe, shallow green water inside, and across the reef. And here 
are a dozen men of Mangaia, splashing’ about in the lagoon, ready to pick up the visi- 
tor in their powerful arms as soon as the canoe grounds in the shallow* water, and 
carry her ashore. That is how one lands on Mangaia. 


Attended by my young guide and the inevitable following, I went up the mighty stairs, 
and across the tract of level land lying at the top. It is nearly a mile before one comes 
upon the cup-like valley in the centre of the island, so it must be allowed that the rim 
of the cup is a thick one. After a pleasant walk through groves of cocoanut and guava, 
we came upon the inner side of the wall, and stood on the edge of a great grey circular 
cliff, spiked, spired, and towered with extraordinary eccentricity, and splendidly gar- 
landed with falling masses of sea-green creeper. 
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There are some remarkable caves in the island, and I went into them for a mile or so, 
in company with the local missionary, who kindly offered to act as guide. I wondered 
as we walked back from the caves towards the top of Makatea, how it was that the in- 
teresting shipwrecked people who live in caves as described in fiction, never seem to 
be troubled with damp? I have, personally, never seen a cave—out of a book—that 
was not first cousin to a showerbath, and I should be surprised if any One else had. 
The caves were often used for burying places in time gone by, and it is only a few 
years since a “find” of skulls of a type differing in several particulars from those of the 
present day, was made in one of the largest caves by a schooner captain. Rumour says 
that he sold them for a good price, but the purchasers were not known. Mangaia is a 
beautiful island, but that goes without saying, in the exquisite Cook Group. It has 
about half a dozen white people, and the native population is said to number some- 
thing under two thousand. 


Atiu was our next stop, and here the reef-jumping process had to be repeated in an- 
other form. The ship’s whale-boat, steered by our captain, who was the cleverest hand 
at the big sixteen-foot steer-oar of any white man I have ever seen, approached the 
edge of the reef, and danced about in front of it, until the passengers found an oppor- 
tunity of leaping out on to it. Then, rather wetfooted, we were picked up by natives 
waiting on the shallow side, and carried through the lagoon, which was not more than 
a foot or two deep. On landing, we found a number of the men standing on the shore 
ready to receive the Commissioner. They had been fishing, and were clad simply and 
coolly in a rag and a feather apiece—the latter worn in the hair, over one ear. Their 
dress, however, did not seem to embarrass them at all, and they came forward and 
shook hands with every one,’ quite politely. 


“Meek-faced Atiuans” was the nickname bestowed upon these islanders, in derision, 
by those who knew their wiliness and treachery. There is not much that is meekfaced 
about them to-day. They certainly look rougher and less amiable than any others of 
the Cook Islanders, and they are by no means so amiable and easy-going as the Rara- 
tongans, Aitutakians, and people of Mitiaro and Mauke. However, it cannot be said 
that they are in any way dangerous, and the stray white people who have lived in the 
island (there was only one at the time of my visit) have always got on well with them. 
Rough, as I said before, they certainly are. A ring I wore on my hand attracted the at- 
tention of one or two of the men, and they crowded round, fingered it, and actually 
tried to snatch—an attempt very shortly put an end to by the Commissioner, who or- 
dered them off peremptorily. The incident, although small, illustrates a standard of 
manners that one would certainly not encounter in any other part of the group, or in- 
deed in any one of the Southern or Eastern Pacific groups that I afterwards saw. 


There was a good deal of native-manufactured lime-juice to be got away here, and the 
people (most of them more completely dressed than the party that had received us on 
the shore) were busy rolling down the casks into the water, where the out-going tide 
took them, and floated them across the reef to the schooner. It seemed a strange way 
of taking on cargo, but I learned, afterwards, that it is not uncommon in islands sur- 
rounded by a dangerous reef. The walk up to the settlement proved to be a good three 
miles, Atiu being one of the very few islands whose natives do not live down on the 
shore. The reef has always been a handicap to the island; but I heard that a part had 
been blown up to admit of a boat passage, some time after my visit, also that the 
Union steamers had begun to call for cargoes—an important event in the history of 
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any island, and one likely to do much for its future. Like Mangaia, Atiu has a cave— 
only a much larger one, and it has a mystery connected with the cave, which no one 
has yet attempted to solve. 


There was a distinguished guest to be entertained—a woman of Atiu who had been 
away from the island with her husband for many months, and had now returned in 
the Duchess, quite civilised and chic and modern, with the up-to-dateness of far-away 
Auckland. This celebrity, regarded as a very Isabella Bird among the island women, 
scarce any of whom had ever seen the other side of their own reef, was seated on the 
mats when I entered, her legs folded under her, native fashion; not without evident 
discomfort, for the heels of very high-heeled, pointed boots are painful under such 
circumstances, and corsets laced to bursting point are absolutely deadly. Ritia’s dark 
face was ominously empurpled, and perspiration due as much to agony as to the heat 
streamed over her forehead and down, her nose, from under the brim of her incredi- 
ble picture hat. But pride upheld her, for who among the other women of the island 
owned such magnificent clothes? 


The people of the house received me with exultation. The food was just coming in as I 
entered and folded myself up on the mats—roast sucking-pig, smelling very good; a 
fat boiled fowl; some fish from the lagoon, baked like the pig in a ground oven, and 
done to a turn; arrowroot jelly; young green cocoanuts, with the meat still unset, 
clinging to the thin shell like transparent blanc-mange; breadfruit, smoking and 
floury; baked pumpkins; bananas, roasted in their skins; sweet potatoes; chestnuts. A 
large cocoanut, picked at the right stage for drinking, stood at each guest’s right hand, 
and in the middle was a big bowl of milky cocoanut cream, into which each guest was 
supposed to dip his food as he ate. I, as the principal guest, was offered everything 
first, which obviated any unpleasantness that might have arisen from the entire ab- 
sence of knives and forks. There is no hardship in eating with your fingers, if yours 
are the first to plunge into every dish, and you have your nice fresh leaf to yourself. 
The little pig I did not touch, because no one who has lived as much as a week in the 
islands will venture on native pork, good as it looks and smells. When an unfortunate 
beast is killed by strangulation, and never bled, and when you know that it has lived 
at its gipsy will, and fed more abominably than a land-crab, you are apt to find you 
are “not hungry” when its crackling little carcase comes to table in cerements of green 
leaves, and you ask for the breadfruit and the fish instead. 


I thanked my hosts for their entertainment, in good English, when I left. They under- 
stood the words and tone almost as clearly as if I had spoken in their own language, 
and gave me a ringing salutation that followed me down the road. That a number of 
Atiuan men, coming up from the shore, burst out laughing when they saw me, and 
held on to each other in convulsions of merriment at the sight of my absurd white 
face and ridiculous clothes, did not detract from the real kindliness of the reception 
the island had given me. The manners of the Atiuan would certainly throw a Tahitian 
or a courtly Samoan into a fit; but for all that, he is not at bottom a bad sort, and 
could certainly be made something of with training. The Duchess was standing off 
and on outside the reef when I came out on the beach again, and the barrels were 
metrily floating out, rolled down into the water by the hands of bu§y brown men and 
women. It was a pretty scene in the low yellow sunlight of the waning afternoon,’ and 
I carried it away with me, long after we had sailed; as a pleasant recollection of Atiu. 
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CHAPTER VIII - Islands and Adventures 


MAUKE, Manuwai, and Takutea still remained to be seen, before the Duchess could 
spread her wings for Raratonga again. We sailed from one to another in the course of 
a few days. There was no hurry, and a day wasted here or there troubled none of us. 
Sometimes the “trades,” which are very fickle about here, came up and caught our 
towering canvas in a cool embrace; then the great hollows of the sails hummed with 
the music that the ocean wanderer loves, and the Duchess skimmed the rolling blue 
hills like a flying-fish. Sometimes the wind fell, and the booms swung and creaked 
lazily above the burning deck; then we trolled for albacore and bonito, shrieking with 
savage joy when our bit of long-desired fresh food came flapping and fighting over 
the rail; or we watched the crew hook devil-faced grey sharks, which, “took charge” of 
the deck when captured, hitting terrible blows with their tails, and snapping stout 
ropes with their savage teeth; or we got out boats, and rowed them for miles between 
the double furnaces of the blazing sun and the glowing sea, coming back to the ship 
scorched into cinders, stiff with exertion, but happy. At night the Southern Cross 
burned white in the velvet sky, and the coral rocks about the lagoons showed in shim- 
mering pale blue underneath fifty feet or more of clear, moonlit water. Lying on the 
poop, like seals on sand, the little knot of passengers, captain, and mate, “yarned” for 
hour after hour—strange, wild tales of frontier life in new lands; of adventures in un- 
known seas; of fights, and more fights, and fights yet again—literature in the rough, a 
very gallery of vivid pictures wasted unseen... and yet, what should any man who had 
the rich reality care about its pale shadow, Story? “Do you care much for reading?” 
“Well, no,” answers the bare-footed officer lying with his head in a coil of rope; 
“books aren’t very interesting, are they?” 


Another day, gold and blue as are almost all the days of the “winter” season, and an- 
other island, burning white and blazing green, and another tumbling reef to jump, 
with the help of a powerful boat-holder, who stands in the midst of the surf, and 
drags the dinghy forward at the right moment. Mauke proves to be a pretty little 
place, some six miles in circumference, “low” in type, but park-like and gardenlike 
and dainty enough to wake covetous desires in the heart of almost any traveller. It has 
the finest oranges in the group—growing completely wild—and we are greeted on the 
shore by the usual crowd of flower-wreathed natives, bearing splendid branches of 
rich yellow fruit, which they present to every one with eager generosity. There are 
only three hundred and seventy natives in the island, and much of the land lies waste, 
though it is exceedingly fertile. The Mauke folk take things easy on the whole, and are 
not keen on trading. They export some oranges, some copra, a few bunches of dried 
bananas, and they buy a fair amount of cotton cloth, and shirts, and cutlery, from the 
white trader’s store. 
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The call at Mauke was short, and I saw little of the island. The natives insisted, how- 
ever, that I should come up to the village and look at their church, of which they are 
very proud, so I headed the inevitable procession through the orange and lime and 
guava groves, to the little group of houses, partly thatch and reed, partly whitewashed 
concrete, that made up the settlement. The church was, of course, much the least in- 
teresting thing in the island. Mauke’s church is exceedingly bald and ugly, and it is 
furthermore disfigured by the most horrible lapse of taste to be seen in almost any is- 
land church—the decoration of the pulpit and communion rails with silver dollars 
nailed on in rows. I told the crowd of natives, eager to hear the praises of their won- 
derful church, that I had never seen anything like it in my life—which seemed to af- 
ford them much gratification. I did not add what I thought—that I sincerely hoped I 
might never see anything like it again. 


Some of the men of Mauke were very busy on the shore, when our party passed down 
again to the boat. They made a bright picture, in their gay pareos of scarlet and yel- 
low, and the snowy coronets of scented island flowers that they had twined about 
their heads. But the most picturesque thing about them was their occupation, which 
was neither more nor less than sand-castle building! There they sat, those big grown 
men, with never a child among them to make excuse for their play, building up 
churches and houses of the milk-white coral sand, scooping dark windows in the edi- 
fices, training green creepers up them, and planting out odd little gardens of branch- 
ing coral twigs off the reef, in the surrounding pleasances. They had bundles of good 
things tied up in green leaves. They may have been waiting for a native boat, or they 
may have been simply making a day of it. In any case, they were sublimely happy. 
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Takutea we did not call at, since it was uninhabited, but the Duchess, under her dar- 
ing little pirate of a captain, made no bones about running as close to anything, any- 
where, as her passengers might desire, so we saw the fascinating place at fairly close 
quarters. In 1904, when I saw it, it was a real “desolate island,” being twelve miles out 
in the open sea from the nearest land (Atiu), and totally uninhabited. Its extent is 
four or five hundred acres; it is thickly wooded with cocoanuts-, and has a good 
spring of water. The beautiful “bo’sun bird,” whose long red and white tail feathers 
have a considerable commercial value, is common on the island. No one had visited it 
for a long time when we sailed by; the wide white beach was empty, the cocoanut 
palms dropped their nuts unheeded into earth that received them gladly, and set 
them forth again in fountain-like sprays of green. The surf crumbled softly on the ir- 
regular fringing reef; the ripples of the lagoon laid their ridgy footsteps along the 
empty strand, and no Man Friday came to trample them out-with a step of awful sig- 
nificance. I wanted Takutea very badly indeed, all for myself; but I shall not have it 
now, neither will the reader, for some one else has bought it, and it is to be turned 
into a cocoanut plantation. 


Manuwai, better known as Hervey Island, is not many miles away, but we took a day 
or more to reach it, partly because the winds were contrary, partly because it was 
wrongly charted, and could not be found, at first, in a slight sea-fog. Manuwai has 
changed its ownership and its use, of late, but in 1904 it was a penal settlement and a 
copra plantation combined, being used as a place of punishment for sinful Cook Is- 
landers, who were compulsorily let out as labourers to the Company renting the two 
islets of which this so-called group is composed. 


AvoKLAND, This day. 

Arrived : 8.8. Richmond, from Tahiti 
and Rarotonga ; and s.s. Taviuni, from 
Levuka and Suva. The Richmond 
reports the prospects good of the coffee 
crop in the Hervey group. The 
oranges are also doing well. At 
Rarotonga the missionary from the 
London Mission Society objects to the 
British Resident's action in connection 
with the liquor laws of the Hervey 
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The islands between them cover about fifteen hundred acres, according to the esti- 
mate given me. They have no permanent inhabitants, and when first taken up for 
planting, were quite desolate of life. A far-away, melancholy little place looked 
Manuwai, under the rays of the declining sun, as we came up to the reef. The two low 
islands, with their thick pluming of palms, are enclosed in the same lagoon, sheltered 
by a reef of oval form. There were a couple of drying-huts on the beach, and some 
heaps of oily smelling copra, when our boat pulled in. About twenty men, some con- 
victs, some hired labourers, were gathered on the shore, fairly dancing with excite- 
ment, and the rest of the population—one white overseer, and one half-caste—were 
waiting on the very edge of the water, hardly less agitated. 


No ships ever called except the Duchess, and she was long overdue. I stepped on 
shore, and was immediately shaken hands with, and congratulated on being the first 
white woman to set foot on the island. Then we all went for a walk, while the native 
crew fell into the arms of the labourers, and with cries of joy began exchanging gos- 
sip, tobacco, hats, and shirts, bartering oranges from the ship for cocoanut crabs from 
the island, and eagerly discussing the question of who was going home in the 
Duchess, and who would have to stop over till her next call, perhaps six months 
hence. 


Cocoanut crab is very good eating, and as it is mostly found in barren coral islands 
where little or nothing will grow but palms, the natives are always keen on hunting 
the “robber.” Sometimes he is secured by thrusting a lighted torch down a hole which 
possesses two exits—the crab hurrying out at the unopposed side as soon as the flame 
invades his dwelling. Sometimes the islanders secure him by the simple process of 
feeling for him in his burrow, and stabbing him at the end of it with a knife. This is 
decidedly risky, however, and may result in a smashed hand or wrist for the invader. 
A favourite plan is the following: Slip out in the dark, barefoot and silent, and hide 
yourself in a cocoanut grove till you see or hear a crab making his way up a tree. Wait 
till he is up at the top, and then climb half-way up, and tie a band of grass round the 
trunk. Now hurry down and pile a heap of rough coral stones from the beach at the 
foot of the tree. Slip away into the shadow again, and wait. 


The crab will start to come down presently, backing carefully, tail first, for he has a 
bare and unprotected end to his armoured body, and uses it to inform himself of his 
arrival on the safe ground below. Half-way down the tree he touches your cunning 
band of grass. “Down so soon?” he remarks to himself, and lets go. Crack! he has shot 
down forty feet through air, and landed smashingly on the pile of stones that you 
carefully prepared for his reception. 


He is badly injured, ten to one, and you will have little trouble in finishing him off 
with your knife, and carrying home a savoury supper that is well worth the’ waiting 
for. That is the native way of hunting robber crabs. 


When one lives on a cocoanut plantation, on an island that contains practically noth- 
ing else, one comes in time to know everything that is to be known about cocoanuts in 
general. But even the manager of Manuwai could not solve for me a problem that had 
been perplexing me ever since I had first seen a cocoanut palm—a problem, indeed, 
that after several more years of island travel, remains unanswered yet. 


Why is no one ever killed by a cocoanut? 
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The tour of the group was now ended, and the Government officials were conveyed 
back to Raratonga with all possible despatch—which is not saying very much, after 
all. There followed a luxurious interval of real beds and real meals, and similar Ca- 
puan delights, in the pretty island bungalow where my lot for the time had been cast. 
Then the Duchess began to start again, and peace was over. A sailing vessel does not 
start in the same way as a steamer. She gives out that she will leave on such a day, at 
such an hour, quite like the steamer; but there the resemblance ends. When you pack 
your cabin trunk, and have it taken down at 11 a.m., you find there is no wind, so you 
take it back and call again next day. There is a wind now, but from the one quarter 
that makes it practically impossible to get out of port.’ You are told you had better 
leave your trunk, in case of the breeze shifting. You do, and go back for the second 
time to the hostess from whom you have already parted twice. The verandah (every 
one lives on verandahs, in the islands) is convulsed to see you come back, and tells 
you this is the way the ship always does “get off.” You spend a quiet evening, and go 
to bed. At twelve o’clock, just as you are in the very heart of your soundest sleep, a na- 
tive boy comes running up to the house to say that the captain has sent for the pas- 
senger to come down at once, for the wind is getting up, and he will sail in a quarter 
of an hour! You scramble into your clothes, run down to the quay, get rowed out to 
the ship, and finish your sleep in your cabin to the accompaniment of stamping feet 
and the flapping sails; and behold, at eight o’clock, the bo’sun thunders on your door, 
and tells you that breakfast is in, but the breeze is away again, and the ship still in 
harbour! After breakfast you sneak up the well-known avenue again, feeling very 
much as if you had run away from school, and were coming back in disgrace. This 
time, the verandah shrieks until the natives run to the avenue gate to see what is the 
matter with the man “papalangis,” and then console you with the prophecy that the 
schooner won’t get away for another week. 


She does, though. In the middle of the afternoon tea, the captain himself arrives, de- 
clines to have a cup, and says it is really business this time, and he is away. You go 
down that eternal avenue again, followed by cheerful cries of “No goodbye! we'll keep 
your place at dinner,” and in half an hour the green and purple hills of lovely Rara- 
tonga are separated from you by a widening plain of wind-ruffled blue waves, and 
the Duchess is fairly away to Savage Island. 


“Miss G———~—, have you nearly done your book?” 
“Pretty nearly—why?” I ask, looking up from the pages of “John Herring.” 


We are a day or two out from Raratonga, but not even one hundred of the six hun- 
dred miles that lie between the Cook Group and lonely Niué is compassed as yet. The 
winds have been lightest of the light, and from the wrong quarter too, until this 
morning, when we have “got a slant” at last. Now the Duchess is rolling along in her 
usual tipsy fashion at seven or eight knots an hour, and the china-blue sea is ruffled 
and frilled with snow. It is hot, but not oppressively so, and I have been enjoying my- 
self most of the morning lounging on a pile of locker cushions against the deck-house, 
alternately reading, and humming to myself something from Kipling about: 


Sailing south on the old trail, our own trail, the out trail, 


Sliding south on the long trail, the trail that is always new. 
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The pirate captain has been at the wheel for the last two hours, but I have not taken 
much note of the fact. Our only mate left us in the Cook Group, for a reason not abso- 
lutely new in the history of the world (a pretty little reason she was, too); and our 
bo’sun, who has been giddily promoted to a rank that he describes as “chief officer,” is 
not exactly a host in himself, though he is a white man. In consequence, the pirate 
and he have been keeping watch and watch since we sailed—four hours on and four 
hours off—and, as one or two of our best A.B.s declined to go down to Niué, and most 
of the others are bad helmsmen, the two whites have been at the wheel during the 
greater part of their watches. 


I have grown quite accustomed to seeing one or other standing aft of the little com- 
panion that leads down to the cabin, lightly shifting the spokes in his hands hour after 
hour. It never occurred to me, however, that I was personally interested in the matter. 


But we are in the South Pacific, and I have still a good many things to find out about 
the “way they do things at sea,” here where the ocean is the ocean, and no playground 
for globe-trotting tourists. 


“Are you nearly done?” asks the pirate again, shifting half a point, and throwing a 
glance at the clouds on the windward side. They are harmless little clouds, and only 
suggest a steady breeze. 


“T have about half an hour’s reading left,” I answer. 


“Then you’d better chuck the book into your cabin, for it’s almost eight bells, and that 
begins your trick at the wheel,” says the pirate calmly. 


“My what?” 
“Your trick. Your turn. Time you have to steer, see?” 
“But, good heavens! I never had a wheel in my hand in my life—I don’t know how!” 


“That’s your misfortune, not your fault,” says the pirate kindly. “You'll never have to 
say that again.. There’s eight bells now—come along. J——— and I have had too much 
of the wheel, and now we're well away from land is your time to learn.” 


And from thenceforth until we made the rocky coast of Niué, more than a week later, 
I spent a portion of every day with the polished spokes of the wheel in my hands, 
straining my eyes on the “lubber’s point,” or anxiously watching the swelling curves 
of the sails aloft in the windy blue, ready to put the wheel up the instant an ominous 
wrinkle began to flap and writhe upon the marble smoothness of the leaning canvas. 
At night, the smallest slatting of sail upon the mast would start me out of my sleep, 
with an uneasy fear that I was steering, and had let her get too, close to the wind; and 
I deposed most of my prayers in favour of an evening litany that began: “North, north 
by east, nor’-nor’-east, nor’-east by north, nor’-east,” and turned round upon itself to 
go backward in the end, like a spell said upside down to raise a storm. 


Withal, the good ship left many a wake that would have broken the back of a snake, 
for the first day or two of my lessons, and the native A.B.s used to come and stand be- 
hind me when an occasional sea made the wheel kick, under the evident impression 
that they would be wanted before long. But I learned to steer—somehow—before we 
got to Niué, and I learned to lower away boats, and to manage a sixteen foot steer- 
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oar, when we got becalmed, and spent the day rowing about among the mountainous 
swells, out of sheer boredom. And for exercise and sport, I learned to go up into the 
cross-trees and come down again by the ratlines or the back-stay, whichever seemed 
the handiest, wearing the flannel gymnasium dress I had brought for mountaineering 
excursions. It was very pleasant up there on a bright, salt-windy morning, when the 
Duchess swung steadily on her way with a light favouring breeze, her little white deck 
lying below me like a tea-tray covered with walking dolls, her masts at times leaning 
to leeward until my airy seat was swung far out across the water. Having a good head, 
I was never troubled with giddiness, and used to do a good deal of photographing 
from aloft, when the ship was steady enough to allow of it. That was seldom, however, 
for the Duchess had been built in New Zealand, where the good schooners do not 
come from, and had no more hold on the water than a floating egg. More than one 
sailing vessel turned out by the same builders had vanished off the face of the ocean, 
in ways not explained, by reason of the absence of survivors, but dimly guessed at, all 
the same; and I cannot allow that the pirate captain had any just cause of annoyance 
—even allowing for a master’s pride in his ship—when I recommended him to have 
the schooner’s name painted legibly on her keel before he should leave Auckland on 
his next northward journey, just “in case.” 


We were about a hundred and fifty miles off Niué, when the pirate came to me one 
windy morning, and asked me if I wanted to see something that had only been once 
seen before. 


There was, of course, only one reply possible. 


“Then keep a look-out, and you'll see it,” said the pirate. “We’re going to run right by 
Beveridge Reef, and it’s been only once sighted. What’s more, it’s wrong charted, and 
I’m going to set it right. You’ve no idea what a lot of wrecks there have been on that d 
——— — that dangerous place. Not a soul ever got away from one of them to tell what 
happened, either. They’d only know when things began drifting down to Niué, weeks 
after—timber and cargo, and so on—why, a lot of the houses in Niué are built out of 
wreckage—and then people would say that there’d been another wreck on Beveridge 
Reef. Some fool reported it as a coral island two miles across, once upon a time, but 
I'll bet he never saw it. If it had been, it wouldn’t have been as destructive as it is.” 


Late in the day we sighted it. The pirate was aloft, swinging between heaven and 
earth, with a glass in his hand, calling out observations to the chief-officer-boatswain 
below. The crew were attending exclusively to the horizon, and letting the ship look 
after herself, according to the amiable way of Maories when there is anything inter- 
esting afoot. The weather was darkening down, and heavy squalls of rain swept the 
sea now and then. But there it was, clearly enough to be seen in the intervals of the 
squalls, a circle of white foam enclosing an inner patch of livid green, clearly marked 
off from the grey of the surrounding ocean. Here and there a small black tooth of rock 
projected from the deadly ring of surf, and—significant and cruel sight—two ships’ 
anchors were plainly to be seen through the glass, as we neared the reef, lying fixed 
among the rock, so low in the water as only to be visible at intervals. 


“A wicked place,” said the captain, who had come down from his eyrie, and was giving 
orders for the preparation of a boat. “Couldn’t see a bit of it at night—couldn’t see it in 
broad daylight, if there was a big sea on. And wrong charted too. Think of the last 
minutes of those poor chaps the anchors belonged to!” 
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The sea and sky were really beginning to look nasty, and I did not want to think of it. 
But the pirate went discoursing pleasantly of deaths and wrecks, while the men were 
putting various things into the whaleboat, and getting ready to lower away. He did 
not often have a passenger, but when he did, he evidently thought it his duty to keep 
her entertained. 


We were very near to the reef now—so close that I was able to take a photograph of it, 
a little marred by the rainy weather. Meantime, the boat was being swung out, and 
the men were getting in. And now “a strange thing happened.” Out of nowhere at all 
eight sharks appeared—large ones, too—and began to cruise hungrily about 

the Duchess’s hull, their lithe yellowish bodies sharply outlined in the dark blue wa- 
ter, their evil eyes fixed on me, as I overhung the rail to look at them. “If only!” they 
said as plainly as possible, with those hideously intelligent green orbs. “If only——— 


” 


“What has brought those horrible brutes about us?” I asked. 


“Those? oh, they’re waiting to be fed, I suppose. Pretty much all the ships that came 
this way before us have given them a good dinner. I bet they say grace before meat 
now every time they see a sail, which isn’t often. Here, you Oki, put in that keg of 
beef.” 


“Where are you going?” I demanded with considerable interest, for the pirate captain 
never did things like any one else, and I scented an adventure. 


“Going to find out what the inside of that lagoon is really like. No one ever put a boat 
into it yet. No, you can’t be in it this time: very sorry, but——” 


“What?” 


“Well, you see, one isn’t absolutely sure of getting back again, in a place like this. 
Didn’t you see me put in grub and water and a compass? I don’t think you’d like a 
boat voyage down to Niué, if we happened to miss the train. The mate has the course, 
and could take her on, if I came to grief. No, it isn’t any use asking, I just can’t. Lower 
away.” 


They lowered and——— 


Well, if the pirate had been a shade less determined about the number in the boat, 
there would have been a pretty little tragedy of the sea, that gusty afternoon. One 
more in the boat had certainly turned the scale. For the wind was continually getting 
up, and the wretched Duchess was rolling like a buoy, and the boat as she touched the 
water, with the captain and three men in her, was caught by the top of a wave, and 
dashed against the side of the ship. 


In a flash she was overturned, with a badly damaged thwart, and was washing about 
helplessly among the waves, with the four men clinging to her keel. The sea took her 
past the schooner like a rag. I had only time to run to the stern, before she was swept 
out of hearing, but I heard the pirate call as he disappeared in the trough of a wave, 
“Get out your camera, here’s the chance of your life!” Then the boat was gone, and for 
a moment the mate and I thought it was all over. “The sharks will have ’em if they 
don’t sink!” declared that officer, straining over the rail, while the Maori crew ran 
aimlessly about the deck, shouting with excitement. 
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What happened during the next half-hour has never been very clear in my memory. 
The wind kept rising, and the afternoon grew late and dark. The overturned boat, 
with the four heads visible about her keel, drifted helplessly in the trough of the seas, 
at the mercy of waves and sharks. (I heard, afterwards, that the men had all kicked 
ceaselessly to keep them away, and that they expected to be seized any moment.) 


The wind screamed in the rigging, and drifts of foam flew up on deck, and the 
Maories ran about and shouted, and got in each other’s way, and tried to heave ropes, 
and missed, and tried to launch a boat under the mate’s direction, and somehow did 
not—I cannot tell why. And right in the middle of the play, when we seemed to be 
making some attempt to bear down upon the drifting wreck, a grey old man who had 
come on with us from the Cook Islands, but had kept to his berth through illness 
most of the time, burst out on deck with an astonishing explosion of sea language, 
and told us that we were nearly on to the reef. Which, it seems, every one had forgot- 
ten! 


After that, things grew so lively on the poop that I got up on the top of the deck-house 
to keep out of the way, and reflect upon my sins. It seemed a suitable occasion for de- 
votional exercises. The white teeth of the reef were unpleasantly near, the water was 
growing shoal. “Put a leadsman in the chains this minute!” yelled the grizzled passen- 
ger (who had been at sea in his time, and knew something of what was likely to hap- 
pen when you got a nasty reef on your lee side, with the wind working up). The auxil- 
iary engine, meant for use on just such occasions, had been sick for some time. There 
was a very strong tide running, the wind had shifted while the ship’s company were 
intent on the fate of the boat, and on the whole it looked very much as if the decora- 
tions already possessed by the notorious reef were likely to be increased by another 
pair of best quality British made anchors—ours. 


A good many things happen on sailing ships—Pacific ships especially—that one does 
not describe in detail, unless one happens to be writing fiction. This is not fiction, so 
the occurrences of the next quarter of an hour must be passed over lightly. The an- 
cient passenger took command of the ship. We got away from the reef by an unpleas- 
antly close shave and bore down upon the boat, which the pirate captain had impossi- 
bly contrived to right by this time, paddling it along with one oar, while the men 
baled constantly. We got the captain and the men and the damaged boat on board, 
and a few “free opinions, freely expressed”—as a certain famous lady novelist would 
put it—were exchanged. Then the pirate, who was quite fresh, and very lively, de- 
manded the second boat, and said he was bound to get into that place anyhow, and 
wouldn't leave till he did. 


I rather think we mutinied at this juncture. I am sure I did, because I had been think- 
ing over my sins for some time, and had come to the conclusion that there really were 
not many of them, and that I wanted a chance to accumulate a few more, preferably 
of an agreeable kind, before I faced the probability of decorating any Pacific coral reef 
with my unadorned and unburied skeleton. The grey-haired passenger and the mate 
mutinied too, upon my example, and the pirate, seeing that we were three to one, and 
moreover, that it was growing dusk, made a virtue of necessity, and went off for a 
shift of clothes, giving orders to make all sail at once. And so we left the reef in the 
growing dusk, and no man has to this day disturbed the virgin surface of its stormy 
little lagoon with profanely invading oar. 
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Was there a fortune lying concealed beneath those pale green waves within the foam- 
ing jaws of the reef? I never heard. But there were some among our native crew who 
came from the far-off island of Penrhyn, where the pearl fisheries are, and they were 
strong in asserting their belief that the pirate might have been well paid for his explo- 
ration. It was just that sort of reef, said the pearl-island men, that most often con- 
tained good shell, and produced the biggest pearls, the first time of looking. An old, 
undisturbed atoll, where no one had ever thought of looking for shell, was the place 
where big pearls got a chance to grow. The first comer scooped in the prizes; after- 
wards, the shell itself and the smaller pearls were all that any one was likely to get. 


Stripped of flowers of fiction, the romance of the pearling trade was still interesting 
and fascinating enough. Pearls, in the Pacific, are obtained from a large bivalve that 
has a good deal of value in itself, being the material from which mother-o’-pearl is 
made. Prices, of course, fluctuate very much, as the shell is used in so many manufac- 
tures that depend on the vagaries of fashion; but the value may run to £200 a ton or 
over. When it gets down to £40 or less, it is hardly worth the expense of lifting and 
carrying. 


For the most part, however, it is worth a good deal more than this, and when it is at 
the highest, fortunes can be, and have been, made out of small beginnings, in a very 
short time. The pearls are an “extra,” and not to be relied upon. There may be almost 
none in a big take of shell, there may be a few small ones, there may be a number of 
fine ones that will make the fortune of the lucky fisher. It is all a gamble, and perhaps 
none the less fascinating for that. Much of the best shell and the finest pearls in the 
Pacific, come from the Paumotus, which are French. Thursday Island, off the north of 
Queensland, was the great centre of the fishery, until lately, but it has been almost 
fished out. The Solomons were reported to have a good deal of shell, and a rush took 
place to that part not long ago, but the yield was much exaggerated. There are a good 
many atolls about the Central Pacific in general, which contain more or less shell, and 
are generally owned and fished by Australian syndicates. Outlying reefs and islets, 
where no one goes, now and then turn out to be valuable. The news of a find travels 
apparently on the wings of the seagulls from group to group, for no such place ever 
remains secret for more than a very short time, and then, if the owner’s title is not se- 
cure (a thing that may easily happen, in the case of an island that does not lie within 
the geographical limits of any of the annexed groups) there is sometimes trouble. 


Pearl-poaching is easy and profitable, if not very safe; and who is to tell ugly tales, a 
thousand miles from anywhere, out in the far Pacific? And so the pirate captain 
brought us up to Niué, and left me there, and sailed away with the ship to Auckland, 
where he gave over the command, and went (so it was said) to aid in the instruction 
of sea-going youth, somewhere further south. The Cook Islands shrieked with joyous 
amusement when they heard of the pirate’s new réle as the guide and mentor of ten- 
der boyhood—but I do not know, after all. The pirate was as full of mischief as an egg 
is full of meat, as full of fight as a sparrow-hawk, gifted with an uncanny faculty for 
plunging into every kind of risk that the wide seas of the earth could hold, and coming 
out unscathed and asking for more. He was assuredly not to be numbered among the 
company of the saints, but neither is the average “glorious human boy”—and on the 
principle of setting a thief to catch a thief, the pirate’s new réle may well have turned 
out a success. 
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CHAPTER IX - How not to see the Islands 


LANDINGS on Pacific islands are not usually easy, but there are few approaches as 
bad as that of Niué, the solitary outlier of Polynesia. It is a difficult task to get within 
reasonable distance of the land in the first place, and when the ship has succeeded in 
manoeuvring safely up to the neighbourhood of the cruel cliffs, the trouble is only be- 
ginning. There are no harbours worth the name on the island, although the cliffs 
show an occasional crack through which a boat may be brought down to the sea, and 
the circling reef is broken here and there. The best that a ship can do is to lie off at a 
safe distance, put out a boat, and trust to the skill of the crew to effect a landing on 
the wharf. In anything but really calm weather, communication is impossible. But 
there are many calm days in this part of the Pacific, so chances are fairly frequent. 
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It was not at all as calm as one could have wished when the Duchess put out her 
whaleboat to bring me ashore. But the pirate trusted to his luck, and was, as usual, 
justified. The boat passage proved to be a mere crack in the reef, through which the 
sea rushed with extreme violence, dancing us up and down like a cork. It was not dif- 
ficult for our smart Maori crew to fend us off the knife-edged coral walls with their 
oars, aS we manoeuvred down towards the spider-legged little iron ladder standing 
up in the surf, and pretending to be a wharf. But when we got within an oar’s length 
of the ladder, and the boat was leaping wildly on every swell, things got more excit- 
ing. The only way of landing on Niué is to watch your time at the foot of the ladder, 
while the men fend the boat off the coral, and jump on to the rungs at the right mo- 
ment. A native standing on the platform at the top takes you by the arms as you rise, 
and snatches you into the air. Only, instead of going all the way to heaven, you land 
on the pier—or what passes for it—and find yourselves upon the soil of Niué. 


Behind the pier rises a little pathway cut in the face of the rock, and leading up to the 
main street of the capital. Once up the path, we are fairly arrived in Savage Island. It 
is not a place known to the globe-trotting tourist, as yet. Much of the Pacific has been 
“discovered” by the tripper element of recent years, but Niué is still almost inviolate. 
Once here, if one seeks the true spirit of the South Seas, one still may find it. There 
are about five thousand native inhabitants on Niué, and generally a score or so of 
whites—almost all traders. Alofi, the capital, possesses a few hundred of the former, 
and nearly all the latter. It is a winsome little spot, and I loved it the moment the wide 
grassy street first broke upon my view, as I climbed the narrow pathway from the 
shore. 


The houses stand down one side, as is the invariable custom of South Sea towns. They 
are whitewashed concrete for the most part, built by the natives out of materials fur- 
nished by the coral reef. The roofs are plaited pandanus thatch, high and steep. The 
doors are mostly windows, or the windows doors—it would be hard to say which. 
They are simply long openings filled in with wooden slats, which can be sloped to suit 
the wind and weather. Mats and cooking pots and the inevitable Chinese camphor- 
wood box, for keeping clothes in, are all the furniture. All these houses look the one 
way—across the wide, empty grassy street, between the stems of the leaning palms, to 
the sunset and the still blue sea. It is a lonely sea, this great empty plain lying below 
the little town. The Duchess calls twice a year, the mission steamer once, a trade 
steamer, ancient and worn out, limps across from Tonga, about three hundred miles 
away, every ten or twelve months. That is all. The island itself owns nothing bigger 
than a whaleboat, and cannot as a rule communicate with any other place in case of 
emergency. Some few months before my visit, a trader had very urgent need to send a 
letter to Australia. After waiting in vain for something to call, he sighted an American 
timber brig on her way to Sydney, far out on the horizon. Hastily launching a native 
canoe, and filling it with fruit, he paddled three or four miles out to sea, in the hope of 
being seen by the ship. His signals were perceived, and the brig hove to, when the 
trader paddled up to her, offered his fruit as a gift, and begged the captain to take his 
letter. This the sailor willingly did, and still more willingly accepted the excellent Niué 
bananas and oranges that went with the missive. And so the post was caught—Niué 
fashion. There is no doctor on the island as a rule, and if you want to die during the 
intervals between ships, you may do so unopposed. I am almost afraid to state how 
healthy the people of Niué are as a rule, in spite of—or in consequence of?—this de- 
privation. 
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I rented a little cottage in the heart of a palm-grove, when I settled down to wait for 
the problematic return of the Duchess, and see the life of Niué. It belonged to a native 
couple, Kuru and Vekia, who were well-to-do, and had saved money selling copra. 
The Niuéan, unlike every other Polynesian, is always willing and anxious to make a 
bargain or do a deal of any kind, and Kuru and his wife were as delighted to get the 
chance of a “let” as any seaside landlady. They moved their small goods out of the 
house most readily, and left me in full possession of the two rooms and the verandah 
and the innumerable doors and windows, with everything else to find for myself. 


In the daytime, I rode and walked a good deal about the island, which is very fairly 
provided with roads, and tried to find out what I could about the people and their 
ways. There is not a more interesting island in the Pacific than Niué, from an ethno- 
logical point of view; but my scientific knowledge was too contemptibly small to en- 
able me to make use of my opportunities. This I regretted, for the place is full of 
strange survivals of ancient customs and characteristics, such as are seldom to be 
found among Christianised natives. Captain Cook attempted to land in 1777, but was 
beaten off before he had succeeded in putting his boat’s crew ashore. Other travellers 
for the most part gave the place a wide berth. 


The Niuéan had an exceeding fear of imported diseases. Every person attempting to 
land on Niué, be he sick or well, stranger, or native, was promptly killed! That was 
Niué’s rule. You might go away from the island freely, but if you did, you had better 
not attempt to come back again, for the “sanitary officers” would knock your brains 
out on the shore. It was without doubt the simplest and best system of quarantine 
conceivable. The people, though warlike and fierce, were never cannibals. The Ton- 
gans seem to have been the Danes of the Pacific, hunting and harrying some other 
maritime people, and a name of terror to weak races. Tonga is the nearest land to 
Niué, being about three hundred miles away, so it was not to be expected that the Ni- 
uéans would escape invasion, and they were fully prepared for the Tongan attack 
when it did come. They did not attempt to meet force by force. There was one place 
they knew where the Tongans might succeed in landing, and near to this they laid a 
cunning plan for defence. 


A trader took me down to see the spot one Sunday afternoon. It is one of the numer- 
ous caves of Niué, with a top open for the most part to the sky. The cave runs under- 
neath the greenery and the creeping flowers of the bush—a long black gash just show- 
ing here and there among the leaves. The drop is forty or fifty feet, and an unwary 
foot might very easily stumble over its edge, even now. 


On the day when the Tongan war canoes broke the level line of the sea horizon, the 
Niué men hastened to the shore, and prepared the cave in such a way as to set a fatal 
and most effective trap for their enemies. They cut down a mass of slight branches 
and leafy twigs, and covered the gulf completely, so that nothing was to be seen ex- 
cept the ordinary surface of the low-growing bush. When the enemies landed, the 
Niué men showed themselves on the farther side of the cave, as if fleeing into the 
woods. The Tongans, with yells of joy, rushed in pursuit, straight over the gulf—and 
in another moment were lying in crushed and dying heaps at the foot of the pit, while 
the men of Niué, dashing out of ambush on every side, ran down into the cave from 
its shallow end and butchered their enemies as they lay. After this, it is said that the 
Tongans left Niué alone. 
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The proportion of women on the island is very large, because there are always at least 
a thousand men, out of a total population of five thousand souls, away working else- 
where. The Niuéan is a bit of a miser, and will do anything for money. He engages, 
therefore, as a labourer in the plantations of Samoa, where the natives will not do any 
work they can avoid, or goes up to Malden Island to the guano pits, or takes a year or 
two at sea on an island schooner, or goes away as fireman on the missionary steamer 
—anything to make money. Meantime his women-kind stay at home and keep them- 
selves. They work about the white people’s houses, they act as stevedores to the ships, 
they fetch and carry all over the island. When I wanted two heavy trunks conveyed a 
distance of six miles one day, four sturdy Niué girls came to do the work; slung the 
trunks on two poles, trotted away with them, and reached the end of the journey be- 
fore my lazy horse had managed to carry me to my destination. They do an immense 
amount of plaiting work—mats, fans, baskets, and above all, hats, of which the annual 
export runs into thousands of dozens. These hats are made of fine strips of dried and 
split pandanus leaf; they much resemble the coarser kind of Panama, and give excel- 
lent shade and wear. They are worn over the whole Pacific, and a great part of New 
Zealand, and, I strongly suspect, are exported to England under the name, and at the 
price of second-grade Panamas. A clever worker will finish one in a day. Much of the 
plaiting is done in caves in the hot season, as the material must be kept fairly cool and 
moist. 


It is a day of molten gold, with a sea coloured like a sheet of sapphire glass in a cathe- 
dral window. I am busy washing up my breakfast things at the door when a couple of 
native girls appear on the grass pathway, their wavy hair loose and flowing, their 
white muslin dresses kilted up high over strong brown limbs. Each carries a clean 
“pareo” in her hand. They are going for a swim, one of them informs me in broken 
English: will I come too? Of course I will. I get out my own bathing dress, and follow 
the pair down the cliff, scrambling perilously from crag to crag, until we reach a point 
where it is possible to get down on to the narrow rocky ledge at the verge of the sea. 
Within the reef here there is a splendid stretch of protected water, peacock-blue in 
colour, immensely deep, and almost cold. There are no sharks about here, the girls 
tell me, and it is an excellent place for a swim. Oh, for a Royal Academician to paint 
the picture made by the younger girl, as she stands on the edge of the rocks ready to 
leap in, dressed in a bright blue scarf that is wound round and round her graceful 
bronze body from shoulder to knee, and parting her full wavy hair aside with slender 
dark fingers! 


Niué women are strong and well made, but not lovely as a rule. Her companion was 
as sturdy as a cart-horse, but as plain as a pig. She smoked a huge pipe, chewed plug 
tobacco, and laughed like a hyena. They were truly a well-contrasted pair. The reef 
was a good way off, so we all struck out for that, when we came up panting and blow- 
ing from our dive. The girls gave me a fine exhibition of under-water swimming now 
and then, slipping easily underneath the gleaming surface, and disappearing from 
view below, for so long a time that one became quite nervous. My pretty little friend 
persuaded me to accompany her once, and though I did not like it among the ugly- 
looking coral caves, I dived for a short time, and endeavoured to follow her flying 
heels. “Snake he no harm,” said my Venus Anadyomene, as she stood on the rock, 
with her bathing scarf in her hand, wringing it out in the calmest manner in the 
world. “Plenty-plenty snake stop there.” 
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There were indeed plenty of snakes. One could see them any fine day from the top of 
the cliffs, gliding through the water below, or lying on the rocks in family parties of a 
score or two, conspicuous at a great distance, because of their handsome black-and- 
white banded skins. As to there being no harm—well, I never heard of any one in Niué 
being injured. But a boy in Fiji trod on one of these checkerboarded creatures, about 
that time, and died in half an hour from its bite. I am strongly inclined to think that 
the Niué snake is poisonous, like almost all sea-snakes, though it does not seem at all 
ready to attack. So much about bathing, in the “sunny isles of Eden.” One is sorry to 
be obliged to say that it is one of the disappointments of the Pacific. Warm, brilliant 
water, snowy coral sands, and glancing fish of rainbow hues, are charming accompa- 
niments to a bath, no doubt, but they are too dearly paid for when snakes, sharks, 
sting-rays, and devil-fish have to be counted into the party. 


The laws of all the Pacific Colonies forbid the white trader to buy from the natives, ex- 
cept with cash; but, as the cash comes back to him before long over the counter of the 
store, it comes to much the same in the end as the old barter system of the early days, 
out of which money used to be, quickly and easily made. Sometimes the trader, if in a 
small way of business, sells his copra to captains of calling ships at a smaller price 
than the Auckland value. But nowadays so many stores are owned by big Auckland 
and Sydney firms that most of the stuff is shipped off for sale in New Zealand or Aus- 
tralia. “Panama” hats, already mentioned, are a very important article of commerce 
here. Every island has some speciality of its own besides the inevitable copra; and the 
trader deals in all he can get. The trader’s life is, as a rule, a pleasant one enough. Sav- 
age Island is one of the worst places where he could find himself; and yet the days 
pass happily enough in that solitary outlier of civilisation. There is not much work to 
do; the climate is never inconveniently hot; the scenery, especially among the up- 
country primaeval forests, is very lovely. There is a good deal of riding and bathing, a 
little shooting, and a myriad of wild and fantastic caves to explore when the spirit 
moves one. The native canoes are easy to manage and excellent to fish from. 


It is traditional in Savage Island for the few white people—almost all rival traders—to 
hang together, and live in as friendly a manner as a great family party. No one can be 
extravagant; no one can “keep up appearances” at the cost of comfort; no one is over- 
anxious, or worried, or excited over anything’—except when the rare, the long-ex- 
pected ship comes in, and the natives rend the air with yells of joy, and the girls co- 
coanut-oil their hair, and the white men rush for clean duck suits and fresh hats, and 
the mails come in, and the news is distributed, and cargoes go out, and every one 
feasts from dawn till dusk, and all the island is in a state of frantic ebullition for at 
least three days. Then, indeed, Niué is alive. We were all getting hungry when 

the Duchess came in again, after nearly two months’ absence, for provisions were 
short, and most of us had come down to eating little green parrots out of the bush, 
and enjoying them, for want of anything better. It was certainly tantalising to see the 
ship off the island beating about for three days and more, before she was able to ap- 
proach, but that is an usual incident in Niué. She came up at last, and I got my traps 
on board, and paid my bills, and carried away the model canoes and shell necklaces, 
and plaited hats and baskets, that were brought me as parting presents, and gave-a 
number of yards of cotton cloth, and a good many silk handkerchiefs, in return. And 
so the big sails were hoisted once more with a merry rattling and flapping, and away 
we went, northward a thousand miles, to desolate, burning Penrhyn and Malden Is- 
land. 
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CHAPTER XI - A Life on the Ocean Wave 


THE pirate captain was gone when the schooner reappeared off Niué, and a certain 
ancient mariner had taken his place. Things were not quite so exciting on the Duchess 
under the new régime, but the order which reigned on board was something awful; 
for the ancient mariner had been a whaling captain in his day, and on whaling ships it 
is more than on any others a case of “Growl you may, but go you must,” for all the 
crew. The ancient mariner was as salty a salt as ever sailed the ocean. He had never 
been on anything with steam in it, he was as tough as ship-yard teak, and as strong as 
a bear, though he was a grandfather of some years’ standing, and he was full of 
strange wild stories about the whaling grounds, and odd happenings in out-of-the- 
way comers of the Pacific. We suffered many things from the cook. The Duchess’s 
stores were none of the best, and the cook dealt with them after a fashion that made 
me understand once for all the sailor saying: “God sends meat, and the devil sends 
cooks.” Pea-soup, salt pork and beef, plum duff, ship’s biscuit, sea-pie—this was the 
sort of food that formed the usual table of sailing vessels. 


We were not going direct to Malden, having to call first at Samoa and Mangaia. Three 
days of rough rolling weather saw us in Apia, about which I have nothing to say at 
present, since I paid a longer visit to Stevenson’s country later on. We had about forty 
native passengers to take on here for the Cook Islands and Malden. There was 
nowhere to put them, but in the South Seas such small inconveniences trouble no- 
body. 


I am very strongly tempted here to tell about the big-gale that caught us the first night 
out, carried away our lifeboat, topsail, topgallant, and main gaff, swamped the un- 
lucky passengers’ cabin. The wonderful and terrible sights which I saw once or twice 
that night, clinging precariously to anything solid near the door of my cabin, and hop- 
ing that the captain would not catch me out on deck, must remain undescribed. 
Nearly seven weeks were occupied by this northern trip. We were entirely isolated 
from news and letters. Our native passengers, who were mostly going up to Malden 
Island guano works as paid labourers, evidently considered the trip one wild scene of 
excitement and luxury. The South Sea Islander loves nothing more than change, and 
every new island we touched at was a Paris or an Ostend to these (mostly) untravelled 
natives. Their accommodation on the ship was not unlike that complained of by the 
waiter in “David Copperfield.” They “lived on broken wittles and they slept on the 
coals.” The Duchess carried benzoline tins for the feeding of the futile little motor that 
worked her in and out of port, and the native sleeping place was merely the hold, on 
top of the tins. 
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At midnight, when I slip out of my 
bunk to look on and see what the 
weather is like (it has been threat- 
ening all day), a faint but unmistak- 
able odour of island tobacco greets 
my nose, from the opening of the 
main hatch! Benzoline, dynamite, 
natives smoking in the hold, one 
big boat smashed, one small one 
left, forty native passengers, five 
whites, and three hundred miles to 
the nearest land! 


Now the Duchess’s bowsprit was 
pointed northwards, and we set out 
on a thousand miles’ unbroken run 
up to Malden Island, only four degrees south of the Line. For nine days we ploughed 
across the same monotonous plain of lonely sea, growing a little duller every day, as 
our stores of reading matter dwindled away, and our fruit and vegetables ran out, and 
the memory of our last fresh mess became only a haunting, far-off regret. Squatting 
or lying about the white-hot poop in the merciless sun—which burnt through our 
duck and cotton clothing, and scorched the skin underneath, but was at least a degree 
better than the choking Hades of a cabin below—we used to torture each other with 
reminiscences and speculations, such as “They have real salt beef and sea-pie and 
lobscouse and pea-soup, and things like that, every day on Robinson’s schooner; no 
tinned rag and musty flour”; or “How many thousand miles are we now from an iced 
drink?” 


Late in the afternoon a giant waterspout suddenly formed out of the low-hanging, an- 
gry sky that had replaced the clear heat of the morning. First of all, a black trunk like 
an elephant’s began to feel blindly about in mid-air, hanging from a cloud. We were 
able to tack about and keep out of the way, dodging the strangely human rushes and 
advances of the water-giant with smartness and skill. 


And now after our thousand mile run, we have arrived at Malden. Malden Island lies 
on the border of the Southern Pacific, only four degrees south of the equator. Ap- 
proaching it one is struck from far away by the glaring barrenness of the big island, 
which is thirty-three miles in circumference, and does not possess a single height or 
solitary tree, save one small clump of recently planted cocoanuts. Malden consists 
simply of an immense white beach, a little settlement fronted by a big wooden pier, 
and a desolate plain of low greyish-green herbage, relieved here and there by small 
bushes bearing insignificant yellow flowers. 


Water is provided by great condensers. Food is all imported, save for pig and goat 
flesh. Shade, coolness, refreshing fruit, pleasant sights and sounds, there are none. 
For those who live on the island, it is the scene of an exile which has to be endured 
somehow or other, but which drags away with incredible slowness and soul-deaden- 
ing monotony. For fifty-six years it has been one of the most valuable properties in 
the Pacific - guano! 
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In 1848, Captain Chapman, an American whaling captain who still lives in Honolulu, 
happened to discover Malden during the course of a long cruise. He landed on the is- 
land, found nothing for himself and his crew in the way of fruit or vegetables, but dis- 
covered the guano beds, and made up his mind to sell the valuable knowledge as soon 
as his cruise was over. Then he put to sea again, and did not reach San Francisco for 
the best part of a year. Meantime, another American, Captain English, had found the 
island and its treasure. Wiser than Captain Chapman, he abandoned his cruise, and 
hurried at once to Sydney, where he sold the island for a big price to the trading firm 
who have owned it ever since. The guano beds cover practically the whole of the is- 
land. The surface on which one walks is hard, white, and rocky. This must be broken 
through before the guano, which lies a foot or two underneath, is reached. The 
labourers break away the stony crust with picks, and shovel out the fine, dry, earth- 
coloured guano that lies beneath, in a stratum varying from one to three feet in thick- 
ness. This is piled in great heaps, and sifted through large wire, screens. The sifted 
guano—exactly resembling common sand—is now spread out in small heaps, and left 
to dry thoroughly in the fierce sun. There must not be any trace of moisture left that 
can possibly be dispersed; for the price of the guano depends on its absolute purity 
and extreme concentration, and purchasers generally make careful chemical tests of 
the stuff they buy. 


When dried, the guano is stored away in an immense shed near the settlement. If it 
has been obtained from the pits at the other side of the island, eight miles away, it 
will be brought down to the storehouse by means of one of the oddest little railways 
in the world. The Malden Island railway is worked, not by steam, electricity, or petrol, 
but by sail! The S.E. trade-wind blows practically all the year round on this island; so 
the Company keep a little fleet of land-vessels, cross-rigged, with fine large sails, to 
convey the guano down to the settlement. The empty carriages are pushed up to the 
pits by the workmen, and loaded there. At evening, the labourers climb on the top of 
the load, set the great sails, and fly down to the settlement as fast as an average train 
could go. These “land-ships” of Malden are a bit unmanageable at times, and have 
been known to jump the rails when travelling at high speed, thus causing unpleasant 
accidents. But the Kanaka labourers do not mind a trifle of that kind, and not even in 
a S.E. gale would they condescend to take a reef in the sails. 


The managers generally travel on a 
small railway tricycle of the pattern 
familiar at home. Across the deso- 
late inland plain one clatters, the 
centre of a disk of shadowless grey- | 
green, drenched clear of drawing 
and colour by the merciless flood of 
white fire from above. The sky is of | 
the very thinnest pale blue; the 
dark, deep sea is out of sight. The 
world is all dead stillness and smit- | 
ing sun, with only the thin rattle of 
our labouring car, and the vibration 
of distant dark specks above the 


rookeries, for relief. y; LOLS th 
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Wings flutter thickest, covering many acres of the unlovely, barren land with a perfect 
canopy of feathered life. This is the bird by which the fortunes of Malden have been 
made—the smaller man-o’-war bird. 


\\, |It is about the size of a duck, 

-«\\ though much lighter in build. The 
“1 back is black, the breast white, the 
jens fl bill long and hooked. The bird has 
¢)) an extraordinarily rapid and pow- 

4) erful flight. It might more appropri- 


4 “man-o’-war” or “frigate” bird, 
since it uses, its superior speed to 


)) they catch, very seldom indeed ex- 
i erting itself to make an honest cap- 
ny ture on its own account. Strange to 
ai say, however, this daring buccaneer 
=) is the meekest and most long-suf- 
fering of birds where human beings 
- are concerned. It will allow you to 
walle all through its rookeries, and even to hanille the young birds and eggs, without 
making any remonstrance other than a petulant squeal. The eggs lie all over the 
ground in a mass of broken shells, feathers, and clawed-up earth. Those birds never 
build nests, and only sit upon one egg, which is dirty white, with brown spots. The na- 
tive labourers consider frigate-bird eggs good to eat, and devour large numbers, but 
the white men find them too strong. 


The schooner called on a Sunday, and so I could not see the men at work. One of the 
managers, however, showed me over the labourers’ quarters, and told me all about 
their life. There is certainly none of the “black-birding” business about Malden. Kid- 
napping natives for plantation work, under conditions which amount to slavery, is 
unfortunately still common enough in some parts of the Pacific. But in the Cook 
Group, and Savage Island, where most of the labourers come from, there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining as many genuine volunteers for Malden as its owners want. The 
men sign for a year’s work, at ten shillings a week, and board and lodging. Their food 
consists of rice, biscuits, yams, tinned beef, and tea, with a few cocoanuts for those 
who may fall sick. This is “the hoigth of good ’atin” for a Polynesian, who lives when 
at home on yams, taro root, and bananas, with an occasional mouthful of fish, and 
fowl or pig only on high festival days. So the product of the year’s exile and hard work 
is simply a tour among the islands—in itself a strong attraction—a horribly hot suit of 
shoddy serge, with a stiff white shirt, red socks, and red tie, bought up in Malden 
from the company out of the labourer’s wages, and proudly worn on the day the 
schooner brings the wanderer home to his lightly clad relatives—a bicycle, perhaps, 
which soon becomes a scrap-heap; or, possibly, a stone house which is never lived in. 
The company has the labour that it wants, and the money that the labour produces. 
Every one is satisfied with the bargain, doubtless; and the faraway British farmer and 
market-gardener are the people who are ultimately benefited. 
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CHAPTER XII - Pearl-fishing at Penrhyn 


A DAY or two after leaving Malden we sighted Penrhyn, lying five degrees further 
south, but for some unexplained reason a very much hotter place than Malden. Pen- 
rhyn is an island that is famous all over the South Sea world. Its pearls, its strange, 
wild, semi-amphibious natives, and its melancholy leper station, make it a marked 
spot upon the Pacific map; and a certain rather fictitious value attaching to its stamps 
has made the name of the island familiar to all stamp collectors at home. The general 
impression conveyed to the voyager from kinder and fairer islands is that Penrhyn is 
a place “at the back of God-speed,” a lonely, sultry, windy, eerie spot, desolate and re- 
mote beyond description. 


PenrhynyAtoll 


It is an atoll island, consisting merely of a strip of land some couple of hundred yards 
in width, enclosing a splendid lagoon nine miles long. The land is white coral gravel; 
nothing grows on it but cocoanut and pandanus and a few insignificant creepers. 
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Fruit, vegetables, flowers, there are none. The natives live entirely on cocoanut and 
fish. They are nominally Christianised, but the veneer of Christianity is wearing un- 
commonly thin in places. They are reckless and daring to a degree, notable even 
among Pacific Islanders. Any Penrhyn man will attack a shark single-handed in its 
own element, and kill it with the big knife he usually carries. 


They are, beyond comparison, the finest swimmers in the world; it is almost impossi- 
ble to drown a Penrhyn Islander. He will swim all day as easily as he will walk. You 
may often meet him out fishing, miles from shore, without a boat, pushing in front of 
him a small plank that carries his bait, lines, and catch. Some of the fish he most fan- 
cies seldom come to the surface. To catch these he baits his line, dives, and swims 
about underneath the water for a minute or two at a time, trailing the bait after him, 
and rising to the surface as often as a fish takes it. 


Penrhyn was the only South Pacific Island I have visited where I did not care to walk 
alone in the bush without my little American revolver. The four or five white traders 
all keep firearms ready to hand in their stores. There has been no actual trouble of re- 
cent years, but there are narrow escapes from a free fight every now and then, and ev- 
ery man must hold himself ready for emergencies. It is only eight years since there 
was such an outbreak of hostilities in Penrhyn that a man-of-war had to be sent up to 
protect the traders. 


Penrhyn is rotten with undeclared leprosy, the water is not above suspicion, and flies 
abound in myriads. So I slept on the ship, and by day wandered about the desolate, 
thin, sun-smitten woods of the island, or flew over the green lagoon in one of the 
marvellously speedy pearling sloops of the traders. 
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The Penrhyn lagoon is the property of the natives themselves, who sell the shell and 
the pearls to white traders. The great buyers of pearls are the schooner captains. 
There are three or four schooners that call at Penrhyn now and then for cargo; and 
every captain has a nose for pearls. In the Paumotus, about Penrhyn, Christmas Is- 
land, and the Scillies, they flit from island to island, following up the vagrant rumours 
of a fine pearl with infinite tact and patience, until they run it to ground at last, and 
(perhaps) clear a year’s income in a day by a lucky deal. Three native divers, famous 
for their deepwater feats, came out in a pearling sloop with us one afternoon, and 
gave a fine exhibition. The bed over which we halted was about ninety feet under the 
surface. Our three divers stripped to a “pareo” apiece, and then, squatting down on 
the gunwale of the boat with their hands hanging over their knees, appeared to medi- 
tate. They were “taking their wind,” the white steersman informed me. After about 
five minutes of perfect stillness they suddenly got up and dived off the thwart. The 
rest of us fidgeted up and down the tiny deck, talked, speculated, and passed away the 
time for what seemed an extraordinarily long period. No one, unfortunately, had 
brought a watch; but the traders and schooner captains all agree in saying that the 
Penrhyn diver can stay under water for full three minutes; and it was quite evident 
that our men were showing off for the “wahiné papa.” At last, one after another, the 
dark heads popped up again, and the divers, each carrying a shell or two, swam back 
to the boat, got on board, and presented their catch to me with the easy grace and 
high-bred courtesy that are the birthright of all Pacific islanders—not at all embar- 
rassed by the fact that all the clothes they wore would hardly have sufficed to make a 
Sunday suit for an equal number of pigeons. 


As a general rule, the divers carry baskets, and fill them before coming up. Each man 
opens his own catch at once, and hunts through the shell for pearls. Usually he does 
not find any; now and then he gets a small grey pearl, a decent white one, or a big ir- 
regular “baroque” pearl of the “new art” variety, and once in a month of Sundays he is 
rewarded by a large gleaming gem worth several hundred pounds, for which he will 
probably get only twenty or thirty. 


There is a “Molokai,” or Leper Island, some two miles out in the lagoon, where na- 
tives afflicted with leprosy are confined. The Resident Agent—one of the traders— 
broke the rigid quarantine of the Molokai one day so far as to let me land upon the is- 
land, although he did not allow me to approach nearer than ten or twelve yards to the 
lepers, or to leave the beach and go inland to the houses that were visible in the dis- 
tance. Our boatmen ran the sloop close inshore, and carried the captain and myself 
through the shallow water, carefully setting us down on dry stones, but remaining in 
the sea themselves. A little dog that had come with the party sprang overboard, and 
began swimming to the shore. It was hurriedly seized by the scruff of its neck, and 
flung back into the boat. If it had set paw on the beach it could never have returned, 
but would have had to stay on the island for good. 


Bright as all the faces of the lepers were at that exciting moment, one could not mis- 
take the traces left by a more habitual expression of heavy sadness. The terrible dis- 
ease, too, had set its well-known marks upon every countenance. None of those who 
came out to see us had lost any feature; but all the faces had the gross, thickened, un- 
human look that leprosy stamps upon its victims. The woman kept her arm up over 
her head, to hide some sad disfigurement about her neck. One of the men walked 
slowly and painfully, through an affection of the hip and leg. 
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There were nine lepers in all upon the island; but the other five either could not, or 
did not, wish to leave their huts, and the agent refused to break the quarantine any 
further than he had already done. What care the wretched creatures are able to give 
one another, therefore, what their homes are like, and how their lives are passed, I 
cannot tell. Three of the lepers were accompanied by their faithful dogs. They are all 
fond of pets, and must have either a dog or a cat. Of course the animals never leave 
the island. We exchanged a few remarks at the top of our voices, left a case of oranges 
and returned to our boat. The case of oranges was eagerly seized upon, and conveyed 
into the bush. “They will eat them up at once,” I said. “Not they,” said one of our 
white men. “They'll make them into orange beer to-night, and get jolly well drunk for 
once in their miserable lives. Glad to see the poor devils get a chance, say I.” And so— 
most immorally, no doubt—said the “wahiné papa” as well. 


Until two or three years ago, the Penrhyn Islanders used to keep their dead in the 
houses, hanging up the corpse, wrapped in matting, until it was completely decayed. 
This hideous practice was put an end to by the Representatives of British Govern- 
ment, much to the grief of the natives, who found it hard to part with the bodies of 
their friends, and leave them away in the graveyard they were bidden to choose. As 
the best substitute for the old practice, they now build little houses, some four feet 
high, over the tombs of their friends, and live in these houses for many months after a 
death, sitting and sleeping and even eating on the tomb that is covered by the thatch 
or iron roof of the grave-house. The graveyard is in consequence a strange and pic- 
turesque sight, almost like a village of some pigmy folk. A few plain concrete graves 
stand above the remains of white men who have died in the island, and one head- 
stone is carved with the initials—not the name—of a woman. There is a story about 
that lonely grave; it was told to me as I lingered in the little “God’s Acre” at sunset, 
with the light falling low between the palms and the lonely evening wind beginning to 
wail from the sea. 


The woman was the wife of a schooner captain, a man of good family and connec- 
tions, who liked the wild roving life of the Pacific, yet managed to retain a number of 
acquaintances of his own class in Auckland and Tahiti. His wife was young and beau- 
tiful, and had many friends of her own. On one of the schooner’s visits to Penrhyn, 
the man was taken suddenly ill, and died in a very short time, leaving his wife alone. 
It seems that at first she was bewildered by her loss, and stayed on in the island, not 
knowing what to do, but before many months she had solved the problem after a 
fashion that horrified all the whites—she married a Penrhyn native! good-looking and 
attractive, but three-quarters savage, and left the island with him. Several children 
were born to the pair, but they were given to the husband’s people. At last he took a 
native partner, and deserted his English wife. She left the islands, and went down to 
Auckland; but her story had travelled before her, and Auckland society closed its 
doors. To Tahiti, where morals are easy, and no one frowns upon the union, tempo- 
rary or permanent, of the white man and the brown woman, she went, hoping to be 
received as in former days. But even Papeete, “the sink of the Pacific,” would have 
none of the white woman who had married a brown man. Northwards once more, to 
lonely Penrhyn, the broken-hearted woman went, wishing only to die, far from the 
eyes of her own world that had driven her out. A schooner captain, who called there 
now and then, cast eyes upon her—for she was still young and retained much of her 
beauty—and asked her, at last, if she would become his wife, and so redeem in some 
degree her position; but she had neither heart nor wish to live longer, 
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so she sent the kindly sailor away, and soon afterwards closed her eyes for ever on the 
blue Pacific and the burning sands, the brown lover who had betrayed her, and the 
white lover who came too late. The traders buried her, and kindly left her grave with- 
out a name; only the initials of that which she had borne in her first marriage, and the 
date of her death. So, quiet and forgotten at last, lies in lonely Penrhyn the woman 
who sinned against her race and found no forgiveness. 


It was a relief to leave Penrhyn, with all its gloomy associations, and see the 
schooner’s head set for the open sea and merry Manahiki. But we seemed to have 
brought ill-luck away with us, for there was what the captain called “mean weather” 
before we came within hail of land again, and the Duchess got some more knocking 
about. It was on account of this that Neo, our native bo’sun, hit an innocent A.B. over 
the head with a belaying-pin one afternoon, and offered to perform the same service 
for any of the rest of the crew who might require it. The men had been singing mis- 
sion hymns as they ran about the deck pulling and hauling—not exactly out of sheer 
piety, but because some of the hymns, with good rousing choruses, made excellent 
chanties. They were hauling to the tune of “Pull for the shore, brothers!” when a 
squall hit the ship, and out of the fifteen agitated minutes that followed, the Duchess 
emerged minus her jib-boom. When things had quieted down, Neo started to work 
with the belaying-, pin, until he was stopped, when he offered, as a sufficient explana- 
tion, the following: “Those men, they sing something made bad luck, I think, jib- 
boom he break. Suppose they sing, ‘Pull for ‘em shore’ some other time, I break their 
head, that I telling them!” The next time a chanty was wanted, “Hold the Fort!” took 
the place of the obnoxious tune, and Neo’s lessons were not called for. And so, ina 
day or two we came to Rakahanga and Manahiki (Reirson and Humphrey Islands), 
and stopped there for another day or two, before we spread our wings like the swal- 
lows, to fleet southward again. 


It was certainly globe-trotting, not proper travelling. To flit from group to group, tak- 
ing in cargo, and then hurrying off again, is the way not to understand the places one 
sees, and I was more than half inclined to leave the Duchess here, and stop over for a 
month or two on the chance of another schooner turning up. But the dinner that the 
solitary trader ate when he came on board made me change my mind. He looked like 
a man half-famished, and he certainly acted like one. There was hardly a thing on the 
island to eat at present, he said; the natives had only enough fish for themselves, and 
the turtle weren’t coming and his stores were almost out, and he had been living on 
biscuit and cocoanuts for weeks. There was leprosy in both islands, and one did not 
dare to touch native pork or fowl. On the whole, I thought I would be contented to 
“globe-trot,” on this occasion, and see what I could in a day or two. 


The islands are about twenty-five miles apart, and very much like one another. They 
each own an area of about two square miles, and a population of some four hundred 
natives. And there is nothing in the whole Pacific prettier. Coming up to Manahiki, 
one sees first of all a snowy shore and a belt of green tossing palms,. As the ship 
coasts along, however, making for the village, the palm-trees break and open out here 
and there, and through the break one sees—paradise! There is a great sheet of 
turquoise-green water inside, and on the water an archipelago of the most exquisite 
little plumy, palmy islets, each ringed round with its own pearly girdle of coral sand. 
Every gap in the trees frames in a picture more lovely than the last—and, as we ap- 
proach the village, the dainty little brown island canoes that all the Pacific wanderers 
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know so well, begin to dot the jewel-bright surface of the inner lake, and gleams of 
white and rose and scarlet dresses, worn by the rowers of the tiny craft, sparkle on the 
water like gems. At last the vessel comes to anchor before a wide white, sloping 
beach, with brown-roofed huts clustering behind, and we reached merry Manahiki. 


The island has long enjoyed a repu- 
tation for peculiar innocence and 
simplicity. The islanders are, at all 
events, a kindly and a cheerful peo- 
ple, and their home is the neatest 
and best kept island in the Pacific. 
A palm-bordered road of finest 
white sand, beautifully kept, and 
four miles long, runs without a 
bend or break from one end of the 
island to the other—this portion of 
™) the atoll forming a separate island, 
and containing most of the scanty 
population. The village stands about midway—a collection of quaint little houses 
deeply thatched with plaited pan-danus leaf, and walled with small, straight saplings 
set side by side and admitting a good deal of light and air. The houses are unwin- 
dowed as a rule. Rakahanga, the sister island, is extremely like Manahiki in formation 
and architecture. It, however, enjoys the additional advantage of a jail, which is built 
of crossed saplings, looks much like a huge bird-cage, and certainly could not confine 
any one who made the smallest attempt to get out. But, as criminals are unknown in 
these islands, and petty offences are visited by fine instead of imprisonment, the jail 
is not expected to do real service, being merely a bit of “swagger,” like the white- 
washed stone houses possessed by one or two wealthy natives, who, Pacific fashion, 
never think of living in them. 


All South Sea islanders sing constantly, but in Manahiki, the tunes are much sweeter 
and more definite than in most other islands; and the impromptu variations of the 
“seconds” are really wonderful. The voices, too, are exceptionally good. The women’s 
are rather hard and piercing, but those of the men are often magnificent. The time is 
as perfect as if beaten out by a metronome, and false notes are almost unknown. 


Men and women alike seem incapable of fatigue when singing. About midnight the 
Resident Agent, a clever half-caste, who has European ideas about the value of sleep, 
would probably send out the village policeman with a stick to induce the singers to go 
to bed; and, quite unfatigued, they would rise up from their cross-legged squatting 
posture on the ground, and go, remonstrant, but compelled. Happily for the Resident 
Agent and the trader, however, European music is not known in Manahiki, and when 
a singing fit seizes the people, they can generally be stopped after about a day, unless 
somebody has composed something very new and very screaming. 


If the two ends of the village have begun one of their musical competitions, there may 
also be difficulty in bringing it to a period; for the rival choruses will sing against each 
other with cracking throats and swelling veins, hour after hour, till both sides are 
completely exhausted. 
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Dancing, however, is the Manahikian’s chief reason for existing. The Manahikian 
dances are infinitely superior to those of most other islands, which consist almost al- 
together of a wriggle belonging to the danse du ventre family, and a little waving of 
the arms. The Manahiki dance has the wriggle for its groundwork, but there are many 
steps and variations. Some of the steps are so rapid that the eye can hardly follow 
them, and a camera shutter which works up to 1/100 of a second does not give a 
sharp result. The men are ranged in a long row, with the women opposite; there is a 
good deal of wheeling and turning about in brisk military style, advancing, retreating, 
and spinning round. The men dance very much on the extreme tips of their toes (they 
are, of course, barefooted) and keep up this painful posture for an extraordinary 
length of time. Every muscle in the whole body seems to be worked in the “fancy” 
steps; and there is a remarkable effect of general dislocation, due to turning the knees 
and elbows violently out and in. 


Both men and women dress specially for the dance, so the festival that was organised 
to greet our arrivals took some time to get up, as all the beaux and belles of the village 
had to hurry home and dress. The women wore cotton loose gowns of brilliant pink, 
purple, yellow, white and green. About their waists they tied the dancing girdle, never 
worn except on these occasions, and made of twisted green ferns. The men took off 
their cool, easy everyday costume, of a short cotton kilt and gay coloured singlet, and 
attired themselves in shirts and heavy stuff trousers (bought from the trader at enor- 
mous expense, and considered the acme of smartness). Both sexes crowned them- 
selves with the curious dancing headdress, which looks exactly like the long-rayed 
halo of a saint, and is made by splitting a palm frond down the middle, and fastening 
it in a half-circle about the back of the head. 


The music then struck up and the dancers began to assemble. The band consisted of 
two youths, one of whom clicked a couple of sticks together, while the other beat a 
drum. This does not sound attractive; but as a matter of fact, the Manahiki castanet 
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and drum music is curiously weird and thrilling, and arouses a desire for dancing 
even in the prosaic European. On board our schooner, lying half a mile from shore, 
the sound of the measured click and throb used to set every foot beating time on deck, 
while the native crew frankly dropped whatever they were at, and began to caper 
wildly. Close at hand, the music is even more impressive; no swinging waltz thun- 
dered out by a whole Hungarian band gets “into the feet” more effectively than the 
Manahiki drum. 


We have been two days at merry Manahiki, and the cargo is in, and the Captain has 
ordered the Duchess—looking shockingly cock-nosed without her great jib-boom—to 
be put under sail again. As the booms begin to rattle, and the sails to rise against the 
splendid rose and daffodil of the Pacific sunset, Shalli, our Cingalese steward, leans 
sadly over the rail, listening to the thrilling beat of the drum that is just beginning to 
throb across the still waters of the lagoon, now that evening and its merrymaking are 
coming on once more. 


“He plenty good place, that,” says Shalli mournfully. “All the time dancing, singing, 
eating, no working—he all same place as heaven. O my God, I plenty wish I stopping 
there, I no wanting any heaven then!” 


With this pious aspiration in our ears, we spread our white wings once more—for the 

last time. Raratonga lies before us now, and from Raratonga the steamers go, and the 
mails and tourists come, and the doors of the great world open for us again. So, good- 
bye to the life of the schooner. 


(Note) Beatrice Grimshaw continued the writing of her expedition in 
the South Pacific with the following descriptions: 


The Last of the Island Kingdoms—Fashions in Nukualofa—The King who was shy— 
His Majesty’s Love Story—Who got the Wedding-Cake?—The Chancellor goes to Jail 
—Bungalow Housekeeping—The Wood of the Sacred Bats—By the Tombs of the Tui- 
Tongas—A “Chief” Kava-party—The Waits!—Mariner’s Cave—The Cave of the Swal- 
lows—To Samoa. 

Stevenson’s Samoa—What happened when it rained—Life in a Native Village—The 
Albino Chief—A Samoan “Bee”—The Tyranny of Time—Fishing at Midnight— 
Throwing the Presents—My Friend Fangati—The Taupo Dances—Down the sliding 
Rock—“Good-bye, my Flennie!” 

Southward to New Zealand—Into the Hot-Water Country—Coaching Days come 
back—The Early Victorian Inn—The Fire and Snow of Ruapehu—A Hotel run wild— 
Hot Lakes and Steaming Rivers—The Devil’s Trumpet—The Valley of the Burning 
Fountains—Waking up the Champagne Lake. 

From Heaven to Hades—Gay Rotorua—Where One lives on a Pie crust—The Birth of 
a River—Horrible Tikitere—In the Track of the Great Eruption—Where are the Pink 
and White Terraces?—A Fountain fifteen hundred feet high—Foolhardy Feat of a 
Guide—How the Tourists were killed—A Maori Village—Soaping a Geyser. 


END -— “Lady In the Strange South Seas” 
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